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Introduction. 


The developments that have taken place in the cul- 
tural life of blacks in Britain during the last year 
indicate that we are now beginning to see the end of 
black artists floundering as isolated individuals in 
British society without a solid social, political and 
economic framework. Up until now our performing 
artists have had to clutch at bit parts in the stream of 
popular entertainment or make do with fleeting 
appearances in more serious productions straining to 
be avant garde. Those working in the area of the fine 
arts have had to wait on some gallery owner deciding 
on a whim to mount the odd ‘ethnic’ exhibition. 
Until recently, British publishing houses, with the 
exception of the feminist presses have shown little 
interest in black writers. 

There are now two current affairs programmes 
which cater for the needs of the black community: 
Black on Black which deals with matters of concern 
to the Afro-Caribbean population and Eastern Eve 
which provides a similar service for Asians. In a year 
in which Grenada was invaded by America, blacks 
were enabled through a mass medium to educate 
themselves and the British public in general about the 
situation. There has been an explosion of the perform- 
ing arts. Works by black playwrights have been staged 
throughout the year and not just in community or 
‘alternative’ venues; a West End theatre held a three 
month season of black drama. The Black Theatre 
Cooperative has the clout to command airtime for a 
popular situation comedy series revolving around 
young West Indians. Asian youth were represented in 
a series, running for several weeks, based on an adap- 
tation for television of short stories by Farrukh 
Dhondy. Creation for Liberation, a black cultural 


organisation, sponsored the first ever open exhibi- 
tion of work by black artists. A British newspaper 
appearing in August without a photograph of a 
carnival reveller would be as unseasonable as one 
appearing in December without a picture of Father 
Christmas. The Second International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books, initiated by 
three radical black publishing houses drew to its 
forums, exhibitions and concerts the constituency, 
much enlarged, the first one had attracted. 

Artists need to be nurtured by a receptive and 
critical audience if their work is to mature.~ They 
require cultural institutions — publishing houses, 
bookshops, art galleries, theatres and public festivals 
to ensure their work is constantly exposed to those 
who consume their products. These institutions 
have emerged as a result of the social and political 
struggles waged consistently over the years by blacks. 
The ground has been cleared and space created for 
black artists to produce a quantity of work. The 
establishment has taken note of this and has set up 
bureaucracies to administer black art and culture. 
The danger is that the art forms likely to be devel- 
oped by this patronage will prove to be as irrelevant 
to the lives of the mass of blacks as the pet projects 
of the Arts Council — the national theatre, national 
gallery, national opera are to the mass of whites. 

A line of defence against this threat has already 
been drawn up. Some of our cultural activists have 
formed organisations which assist people to transcend 
and transform the bankruptcy of cultural and intel- 
lectual life in Britain thereby establishing sound intel- 
lectual and cultural bridgeheads. The Race Today 
Review provides them with a formidable weapon for 
their arsenals. 

The Review for 1984 contains extracts from a 
short story and play, views and reviews of novels, 
essays, an anthology of poetry, music and film. There 
is nothing in this collection of work that serves to 
reconcile us to the status quo, neither here in Britain, 
nor in Somalia, Kenya, Jamaica, France or the Carib- 
bean. Rather, the contributions serve to expedite the 
struggles of radical and progressive elements in these 
societies against reactionary political ideologies on 
the one hand and stultifying cultural mores on the 
other. John La Rose’s observation that the death of 
Michael Smith highlights ‘what seldom strikes us. . . 
the brutalisation of everyday life in Jamaica and most 
other societies’ is reinforced by the character sketch 
of a corrupt and arrogant politician drawn by Bar- 
badian Austin Clarke in The Funeral of a Political 
Yard-Fowl. A similar disregard of rulers for the ruled 
is revealed by Wanjiru and Wanyiri Kihoro in their 
review of Ngugi wa Thiong’o’s essays. Nuruddin 
Farah from Somalia, Grace Nichols from Guyana and 
the women of the Sistren Theatre collective from 
Jamaica, lift the whole debate about the particu- 
larities of women’s oppression above the trivial level 
at which this subject is often discussed. 


Akua Rugg 
January 1984 
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JohnLaRose pays tribute to 


ichael Smith 


“He came across our sky like a comet. 
And vanished.” That was the thought 
that came to me after the first shock of 
hearing about Michael Smith’s death. 

I had first heard of Michael Smith 
from Edward Kamau Brathwaite, the 
poet, literary critic and historian. Then 
others told me of him. When the poet, 
Linton Kwesi Johnson, went to Carifesta 
in Barbados in the summer of 1981, he 
was presenter in a film made for the 
Arena television programme about the 
Carifesta. It was then I saw Michael 
Smith in the flesh. 

He came to the First International 
Book Fair of Radical Black and Third 
World Books in London in April 1982 
and electrified the International Poetry 
Reading, which was the best I had ever 
experienced. He found an audience for 
his words prepared by that television 
programme. 

His reputation in Europe soared from 
that moment. It was an audience of peo- 
ple, including writers and artists, from 
Britain, Africa, Asia, and other parts of 
Europe, the Caribbean and the USA. He 
made his long playing record ‘Mi Cyaan 
Believe It’ with Island records in London, 
and later toured with Gregory Isaacs. He 
performed at UNESCO in Paris in 
November 1982, then in Amsterdam and 
Milan. There was later another television 
programme with that magnificent per- 
formance of a Shelley poem in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 
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And now he is dead. 

The circumstances of his death high- 
light what seldom strikes us, except when 
someone, as talented and outstanding as 
he, dies: the brutalisation of everyday life 
in Jamaica and most other modern socie- 


ties. 

Michael Smith had attended a public 
meeting in Stony Hill, St. Andrews, 
Jamaica on Tuesday 16 August, the night 
before he died. He had confronted the 
main speaker at that meeting, the 
Minister of Education in the Government 
of Jamaica. The next day, Wednesday 17 
August, as he was passing the ruling 
Jamaica Labour Party local office in 
Stony Hill he was stopped by four men, 
who wanted to know what he was doing 
there. He was chased stoned and robbed. 
The attackers were seen by witnesses to 
enter the JLP constituency party office. 
Michael Smith became unconscious from 
the battering and was taken to the local 
clinic and then to the public hospital. He 
was dead on arrival. It was a case of sheer 
barbarism. 

He belonged to none of the parties in 
Jamaica. And he scorned the partisan po- 
litics there. 

Michael Smith performed his poetry; 
he did not read it. And he was a consider- 
able performer of his work. He had stud- 
ied drama on a scholarship to the Jamaica 
School of Drama. He was in a revived and 
renewed tradition of orality which pre- 
ceded poetry in Caribbean Standard 
English and had been held in contempt 
until recently. But this tradition had sur- 
vived and developed and is now storming 
the arts in the Caribbean. 

Michael Smith was a Dub poet, a 
poet using the rhythms of reggae and the 
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suse 2S 2 Victim of de tricks mi seh mi cyaan believe it. . . 
resources of the common language. His 


poetic expression was not in the standard 
English but in the national language, the 
patois of Jamaica, the ‘nation language’. 
It is the basic language of the peasants, 
domestic and working people; the con: 
text and universe from which he sprang 
and out of which he wrote and performed. 

Derek Walcott, the Caribbean poet and 
playwright, has a line in his book The 
Castaway he says: ‘To change your lan- 
guage you must change your life’. 

With Michael Smith his language was | fesitlra's sume, is] ccom.ru os Roms | Sey poues_ mangas. | Eojureper i m2 
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grand et si fragile qu’on avait 
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/ndex reported on censorship of writers, journalists, academics, 
musicians, priests and others in such places as Kenya, Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh, South Africa, Egypt, Iran, Malayasia, 


Vietnam, Paraguay, El Salvador, Israel, Brazil, Ethiopia, 
Philippines, Chile, Argentina. 


INDEX on Censorship is a magazine supporting freedom of 
expression and defending writers and others who are censored, 
harassed or persecuted for their opinions. Run by a hopelessly 
small staff, /ndex confronts the worldwide problem of censor- 
ship and brings to readers the work and voice of banned 
writers worldwide. Send for a free sample copy: /VDEX on 
Censorship, 39c Highbury Place, London N5 IOP. Or subscribe 
straightaway for one year (6 issues) at £13 (USA dollars 25). 


GIGINSOIRSIGlIS oy 


Poke 
In 1983 /ndex published Ngugi wa Thiong’o, Barry Gilder, ra 
Miguel Angel Estrella, Breyten Breytenbach, Don Mattera, ee 
Dennis Brutus, Akram Haniya, Farida al-Naqqash, Sherif ; 


Hetata, Amir Taheri, Nader Naderpour, Ahmed Shamlou, “/ndex on Censorship provides an insight into political systems 
Meem Atash, Mansur Owji, Hersri Setiawan, Jiwa Pena, Lek around the world that | get from no other source.” A Reader. 
Hor Tan, Bui Hong Cam, Angel Rama, Victor Gunewardena, “Best magazine of its kind, also very good reading."’ American 
Augusto Roa Bastos, Al-Amin Mazrui, Abdilatif Abdalla, Jan Human Rights Committee. 

Rocha, Barney Pityana, Tosun Ersan, Wole Soyinka, Colin ‘Splendid and there’s nothing like it. Brings information you 
Harding, Mang Ke, Frank Chipasula, Samihal-Oasimand Mikey Can't get elsewhere.’’ Boston Review. 

Smith. “Inspiring.” E/i Nathans. 
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Toufik Ouame, a ten year old Algerian 
boy, was shot and killed by a white neigh- 
bour in a Paris suburb this summer. His 
crime — throwing firecrackers. In July 
alone there were 20 shooting incidents 
between white people and their mainly 
North African neighbours leaving six dead 
and 24 wounded. There has been a fright- 
ening escalation of racist violence in 
France this summer which has extended 
from North Africans to include black 
Africans and Southern Europeans. 

Racial tension has been fanned by a 
Socialist Government which has shown 
itself to be both unable and unwilling to 
protect black people, and which has 
failed to deliver the promised goods on 
immigration and equality. A dramatic 
shift has taken place in France’s immi- 
gration policy — deportations are once 
again commonplace, identity checks and 
police harassment of black people are 
widely reported and the authorities have 
conspicuously failed to bring the perpe- 
trators of racist violence to justice. 
MRAP, a leading anti-racist organisation, 
say that any positive policies introduced 
by the Government are meaningless set 
against their inability to deal with racial 
attacks. At the same time racism has been 
fuelled by the Gaullist and Giscardian 


parties which have wooed the electorate 
using black people as a scapegoat for high 
unemployment. 

In August Mme Georgina Dufoix, 
junior Minister responsible for immig- 
rant workers, announced that all illegal 
immigrants would be tracked down and 


deported. She said, “It must be made clear 


that France can no longer open it’s doors 
to new immigrants.’ The president of the 
Republic himself declared in September 
that it was necessary to send back ‘ile- 
gal immigrants.’ The early liberalism of 
the Socialist Government, in for example 
granting an amnesty to unauthorised 
workers, has undergone a complete rever- 
sal exploding in a passion for deportation. 
The very people who applied for the 
amnesty, but could not meet the strict 
criteria needed to qualify for legal status, 
are now being hustled out of the country 
at a rate of a hundred a month. The hunt 
for ‘illegal immigrants’ has recommenced 
with all the weight of the state behind it. 
In new immigration changes announced 
in September procedures for expelling 
‘illegal immigrants’ are being stream- 
lined. The Government is to expel most 
of the 3,500 illegal entrants held in French 
prisons (they constitute one tenth of the 
prison population). Illegal immigrants 


were previously liable to be sentenced to 
two months imprisonment. Now they are 
to be detained after trial for a maximum 
of seven days before being deported. If 
they want to appeal they must pay for 
their air ticket and return to France to 
put their case at a later date. Defence 
lawyers say that the new appeal proce- 
dures are deliberately beyond the means 
of most workers. 

But such is the intensity of the opera- 
tion of tracking down illegal immigrants 
that the police who are responsible are 
ill equipped to deat with it. Deportees are 
being herded in large numbers into police 
stations temporarily transformed into 
‘hotels’ (sic) sometimes sleeping twenty 
to a room and often without windows 
and with washing facilities in another 
building. Even one policeman on guard 
duty was moved to express his horror at 
these conditions. This inhuman treatment 
takes place despite the fact that in France 
‘jllegal immigrants’ cannot now by law be 
imprisoned. The police get round this by, 
as they say, ‘retaining’ rather than ‘detain- 
ing’ suspects. As one writer put it that’s a 
distinction that’s not easy to grasp for 
someone locked up Identity checks of 
black people in the metro are also once 
again being reported. 
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A demonstrator gagged with a blue, white and red ribbon symbolizing the French flag. 


The new immigration changes also 
include stricter controls at airports and 
borders; the introduction of a double 
slip system for North Africans — the first 
is to be handed in on arrival and the sec- 
ond on departure giving immigration 
officers an indication of overstayers; a 
review of the rules allowing families to 
remain together thus reducing the number 
of extra relatives who are entitled to 
come to France and the introduction of 
new teams of labour inspectors to check 
on illegal employment (employers will be 
fined £2,350). The new measures did not 
include anything on ‘voluntary repatria- 
tion’ though anti-racist organisations say 
that the Government is considering dif- 
ferent ways of assisting return in particu- 
lar for workers in the car industry where 
automation programmes are threatening 


Tribune Africaine 


Formerly Jonction, Tribune Africaine is a 
review of analysis and opinion coming 
out every three months. Published by an 
African research and study group, which 
emerged three years ago out of the strug- 
gles of the African migrant population in 
France. Tribune Africaine’s aim is to con- 
tribute to the emergence of new'radical 
thought in Africa. 


69 Bd Poniatowski, 75012 Paris, France. 
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thousands of jobs. 

This has particularly worried black 
people and anti-racist organisations since 
black people were at the forefront of 
strikes in the car industry earlier this year. 
This was the first time that black workers 
have been at the forefront of strikes in 
France — their confidence boosted by the 
Socialist Government’s promised economic 
and social reforms. The strikes were long 
and bitter. But statements made by the 
Government attempted to undermine the 
struggle of the strikers. The Prime Minister 
M. Mauroy and others claimed that the 
strikers were being manipulated by 
foreign, religious and political groups 
particularly the Iranian fundamentalists. 
The strident and unprecedented action 
taken by the black workers unnerved the 
government and makes even more sinister 
any discussion of repatriation for unem- 
ployed car workers. 

Memories of these strikes were revived 
at Dreux near Paris in September when an 
alliance of the extreme right wing party 
the National Front, the Giscardian UDF 
and Gaullist RPR won an election from 
the socialists with 55% of the vote. The 
National Front which won 16% of the 
vote in the first round campaigned on a 
purely racist platform in a town where 
one quarter of the population is black. 
The Front’s leader M. Jean Pierre Stirbois, 
now the Deputy Mayor, called for foreign- 
ers to be sent back “‘to their caves on the 
other side of the mediterranean’. It is 
the first time since 1958 that an extreme 
right wing party has held office. 

The media throughout the year has 
also played its part in arousing anti-black 
feeling. Just before the Dreux election 


the media hit on the old chestnut of the 
numbers game helped by the Socialist 
Government. Figures on the size of the 
black population covered the front page 
of the newspapers after being released by 
the government. Opposition parties and 
some trade unions claim that because of 
illegal immigration the real number of 
foreign workers is much higher than the 
officially estimated 4.5 million. As a 
result further calls for deportations were 
whipped up creating an atmosphere of 
fear and xenophobia. One union leader 
has called for immigrants who have been 
in France for under ten years to be sent 
home. 

This xenophobia has exploded in in- 
cidents of horrific violence against black 
people. In September, Ali, a North Afri- 
can, had dogs set on him by the guards of 
a large department store in a Paris suburb. 
He was badly mauled while other em- 
ployees looked on. Although North 
Africans continue to be the principal 
targets of racial attacks African street 
sellers have also been attacked this sum- 
mer — but this time by the police. Mad- 
oumbe Fall was returning home in the 12 
Arrondissement in Paris when he was 
stopped by policemen and sprayed in the 
face with tear gas. He was then beaten 
up and dumped on the edge of the river 
Seine. A twenty eight year old Senegalese, 
Pathe M’Bengue, died, electrocuted in the 
Paris metro after police chased him and 
two colleagues onto the station platform. 

Tighter immigration controls both in- 
ternal and external and lack of protec- 
tion for black people has given licence to 
these kinds of attacks. Black peoples’ 
hopes for equality and justice under a 
Socialist Government have been short 
lived indeed. 

But sickened by the senseless murders 
and the campaigns of hate and terror 
black people are fighting back. On 15 
October a march for ‘Equality and Against 
Racism’ set out from Marseille. It passed 
through many of France’s major cities 
before arriving in Paris on 3 Decem- 
ber — 1,000 kilometers later. The march 
has been organised by CIMADE, an anti- 
racist organisation. Even more important- 
ly black people, no longer content that 
their protests be simply channelled 
through white organisations are now 
organising their own defence. Wahid 
Hachichi, a school boy of 18, was shot 
near the Algerian Embassy in Lyon in 
October 1982. Wahid’s murderer, 20 year 
old Bardelli still goes free. A Wahid cam- 
paign group has been formed to com- 
memorate the anniversary of his death 
and to pressurise the authorities. His 
mother says, ‘I want the truth about his 
death to be clearly stated and the murder- 
er to be punished. Monsieur Mitterand 
must make these things stop. Because I 
see a shotgun in every window.’ 


LONDON AGAINST 
RACISM 


1984 sees the start of a major drive by the GLC to make people 
aware of the damaging and divisive effects of racism in London. 

The facts of racial disadvantage ought to be well known, but too 
often people choose to ignore or condone them - especially the way 
larger organisations perpetuate racism in their structures and 
practices. 

To be effective, the London Against Racism campaign needs 
your support. 

How? Partly by taking part in the programme of anti-racist 

activities and events in 1984, but most importantly by a personal 
commitment to the campaign - by becoming involved. 
4 To fight racism in London, this is what we are asking you to do: 

Recognise that racism runs through all aspects of life in London; 

not ignore it, condone it, or gloss over it. 

Agree the fundamental right of all Londoners to enjoy a level of 
real equality, justice, freedom and security that currently does 
not exist. 

Create conditions, at home, at work and in the community that 
make it impossible for racism to operate. 

Join with all ordinary people in London to fight the disadvantages 
common to them all. 

Examine, criticise, challenge and change the structures that 
perpetuate racism in organisations. 

Don't sit back and leave it to others. Your contribution is vital. 
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Write to: Ethnic Minorities Unit, Room 686, County Hall, London, SE1 


| want to join the fight against racism in London. 
How can | become involved? 


LONDON 

NAME AGAINST 

ADDRESS RACISM 
DAYTIME TEL. NO. i GLC 
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Girl’s voice: 

Dear Nusrat, 

You see that I’m writing this from our new address. 
It’s much better than the last place. When dad writes 
to the family he doesn’t always tell the truth because 
he feels ashamed. The last place we were living in, we 
were what the English people call ‘squatters’. That 
means that dad and Hazara just broke open the lock 
of the empty flat one day and put our furniture in it. 
Then they stayed there two nights to see if the govern- 
ment who owned the flats would do anything about 
it. When the government people came they had some 
political friends waiting and they told the government 
people that we were homeless and that we were going 
to stay in that flat which they were keeping empty. It 
was terrible. The roof used to leak and there was no 
hot water for two weeks till Hazara’s friends bought a 
gas machine and put it in. As I told you before, we 
were always getting harrassed. Mum could never go 
out because the people round here used to worry her, 
sometimes seriously. Once they even tried to set fire 
to the back of her saree. 

This place is very different. Hazara and his friends 
and even dad went to these meetings and after one 
year of arguing they have given us this flat. There are 
about sixty flats in the building and about twenty 
five Bengali and Punjabi families. The men have 
meetings about twice a week. I think the white peo- 
ple on the estate are more decent or maybe they are 
just more scared of us because Hazara and his friends 
are always walking about the grounds and being 
polite to everybody... 


Skinhead: \ told you my dad’s fuckin’ doolally, as he 

would say, round the honours-honours-list, twist, 
because in this paper, right, they have this story 
about the paks getting some council houses and that. 
He goes on about it “‘come here, bring the rats with 
them, the old age pensioners, married kids been 
queueing up for flats for bloody years and they get in 
there. Paint myself with bootpolish and garlic paste, 
I'd get somewhere.” 

“Hang about,” says my mum, “You what? Have you 
seen which flats they’re giving them? The same ones 
that we moved out of four years ago. And what was 
it you were on about when we lived there? The Pakis 
weren’t there then. You fair fought to get out of 
there. Rats, garbage on the stairs, the rubbish chute 
clattering right through the walls all hours? They may 
have given them a bite of the apple, but it’s hardly 
the Garden of Eden is it?”’ 

That’s me mum, right. Straight. 

“They'll turn it into a slum,“ he says. 

I remember it, it is a slum. 
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Girl’s voice: 

Dear Nusrat, 

I suppose Ill have plenty of free hours to write 
letters to you now. I used to go out on a Sunday 
morning to the market with my mummy and daddy 
and the neighbour and her daughter. There’s one mar- 
ket down three roads from where our new house is. 
It’s called Brick Lane. There’s Naz Cinema there with 
Bengali and Hindi films and the shops in which you 
can get anything now. They get fish from home and 
freeze it. You’ve never seen stiff fish, except dry; 
then you wash it in water and it becomes soft again. 
Such fun we used to have. Because after we came 
here a lot of Bengali people are in the flats so when 
we talk to each other we used to make a good 
party and go to the Sunday markets. One is even 
called Dog Market and when I was small I always 
looked for the dogs. Another is called Petticoat 
Market and I know I used to feel shy to even say it. 
Hazara used to go to Petticoat Lane, and then I also 
when I was older but I always felt like a bit of blush- 
ing coming when I thought that other people were 
listening when I said ‘petticoat’. 


Father’s voice: No, you can’t go. The rascal people 
are coming there too. Same boys. I saw forty boys 
rushing down lane like going mad. Big boots like 
satan and skinhead and rain-coat. Every Sunday they 
coming. Three mens: get beaten. No women going 
there for shopping now. I have to go and I will get 
everything. 


Girl’s voice: You can’t argue with him Nusrat. I said 
to him “If you get beat up, what will we do?” 

“If I get beat up there will be no disgrace. Woman 
getting beating from white person will shame my 
family name.” 

So I stay in on Sundays. Like today, and since there’s 
no linings to do for the stitching contract and the 
little ones are in the next flat playing, I can write to 
you. 

This morning Hazara and his friends came in to the 
house. They had been running and three of them 
were carrying iron bars. They threw the iron bars 
down the rubbish chute. It is like a tube. All your 
garbage you don’t keep for manure, like some people 
used to do in our village, you just throw it in the 
metal tube and then on Tuesday morning, sometimes, 
the people come and take it away from a big tub in 
the bottom. The iron bars made so much noise all the 
way down from the fifth floor. Daddy asked Hazara | 
what he had been doing and Hazara didn’t want to 
tell him, so he said he’d been putting up a fence with 
his friends. Then daddy said that he mustn’t make an 


owl of him, but Hazara wouldn’t tell in front of us. I 
think he is, starting some more trouble with his 
friends. I hope he is not. 

The babies have come back from next door, so I’ll 
write later. 

Your cousin 

Nazia 


Skinhead: When I was in school I had a fight with a 
Paki kid once. It wasn’t because he was a Paki, right, 
it was something else. But that’s how they all took it, 
the other Paki kids. They stick together. You can’t 
make friends with them on their own, like. I went to 


school with them. People who don’t know them 
think they haven’t got much bottle. And they ain’t, 
right, unless they get in a mob. The girls are right 
cheeky, not shy and that like you see on telly folding 
their hands and talking ‘bud bud bud bud’. But 
when I had this fight with this kid, it was because he 
was getting on my nerves. We was playing football in 
class-time and he was tackling me and he couldn’t 
get the ball so he tripped me, so I went for him. 
Sounds of kids cheering contestants on. 


If you have a fight with a white boy, or even with a 
black, right, if they lose they say ‘alright’, they give 
up. But not this one. I got him by the neck in the end 
and shoved his face in the mud but he wouldn’t say 
he give up and all the lads who were gathered round 
tried to tell him ‘just say you give up, right’ but he 
wouldn’t. He didn’t shout or nuffink, just stayed 
there silent like till I had to let go and then he come 
at me again with like the darts championships coming 
out of his eyes. His shirt was all torn, and mine was 
and all and I was breathed, but he come on and the 
other Pakis stopped him. 

From then on I knew they was stubborn and bloody 
slimey too. This Sunday, I can tell you I didn’t 
expect it. 


Father’s voice: If you were girl I'd tell you stay home, 
but you are boy and supposed to have little sense. 
You think your father is an easy fool. What you tell 
me lies. I know you is going for a fight. Or you come 
back from fight. Eh? 


Reporter:. . . After the incident, the police made 
seventeen arrests. Three men, Mr N Amiah, Mr 
J Ahmed and Mr K Ullah were later charged at 
Bethnal Green Police Station with grevious bodily 
harm and possession of offensive weapons. 


Police Chief: Ullo there Frank, how’s the timber 
business going then? This business, yeah. Had to book 
two of your lads. Yeah alright. The usual, get two of 
you to sign and the rest can be let off on their own 
cognisance. Yeah, three of them. The book. Nasty 
pieces of work. How’s the missus? 


Skinhead: Down one end of the lane they sell the 
papers. Our lads and the Socialist Wankers Party. 
They’ve even got a couple of coons selling their 
poison. We didn’t wait this time till the pub shut. 
We went mob handed down the lane and the geezer 
in front says, right lads, bundle. So in we went, 
charging down the lane and they was scared as rab- 
bits, they all ducked for cover, the Paks, they weren’t 
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going to face it. I must have run three hundred yards 
and I says I want to go an get some fags, and I asked 
my mate if he had thirty. So he says it’s a Paki-shop, 
just take ‘em. So the three of us goes in and I asked 
for the fags. He gives me a packet and my mate says 
can I have two packs, please, polite, like. This little 
Paki geezer hands them over. Looking dead nervous. 
So my mate says ‘A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
We thank you for contributing to our boys club,‘ and 
starts to walk out when the geezer says ‘miney, 
money’ and charges out from behind the counter to 
the door. Making an obstruction. So I just put my 
hand on his chest when these, must have been sixteen 
Pakis dash out of the back room of the shop from 
behind a curtain with bars and stuff and start laying 
into us. War cries and fuckin’ mayhem. I dropped the 
fags and ran. They came down the lane after us and 
there were thousands of them, they’d all come out of 
hiding in the shops and the cafes and that. They got 
our lads and chased them. 


Police Chief: We had to do a bit of fire-drill today 
Frank. Your lads had been chased right up to the top 
of the new flats, the terraces. Like kittens up a pole 
with the Bengali lads all down below shouting for 
blood and waiting for them to come down. We got 
there and dispersed them. Booked a couple. My lads 
didn’t like the look of it at all. You know, Frank 
you can’t go doing this every weekend. The politi- 
cians will be down on us. I’ve had the Superinten- 
dent on the blower. You better duck, the press is 
coming in any time. 


Skinbead: These Pakis started knee-capping us. Then 
the police came in and half our lot have legged it over 
to the council estate down the side street gone up to 
the terrace with the mob following them. I got nicked. 
But they said we were too young, because all of us 
were under sixteen. I’m seventeen but they just told 
us that we were under sixteen and said they couldn’t 
get in touch with our parents so they were letting us 
go with a warning. On my life there were geezers 
there, thirty eight if they were a day. Sixteen? Leave 
it out? One of them’s got a sixteen year old daughter. 
But as my dad says, you don’t prod a gift horse in the 
arse, do yuh, he might kick out. So out we goes, back 
to the pub. Except for those who the Pakis done. 
The halt and the lame, gone for their stitches and 
their bone-set. 


Girls voice: 

Dear Nusrat, 

Now it is autumn as they call it here, there is plenty 
of rain. Not like the monsoon. But the leaves really 
fall from all the trees here. You can clearly make out 


Play 


the season. And later it will be snow. Not like the 
actresses run about in the Hindi films, but dirty 
snow, like ice on the streets. I am sending you a photo- 
graph of myself and mummy which Hazara took in 
our coats. We have started going out again on Sundays 
because since Hazara and his friends beat up the skin- 
heads none of them has come back and a lot of police 
stand on the street. Three of Hazara’s friends got sent 
to jail, but it is not a shame to their families because 
everybody knows here that they were fighting to pro- 
tect all of us. 

This is my last year in school and daddy says I have 
to go to Bangladesh afterwards. I will come for a few 
months I think and then try and come back here. I 
want to do some work, but daddy doesn’t want me to 
go to an office even though my teacher says it will be 
very good. She will come and speak to him. Hazara 
says I should work if I want but daddy says he is not 
the head of the house and not to listen to him. Do 
you think your father will allow you to come back to 
England with me? Start talking to him about it from 
now. 


Your cousin 
Nazia. 


Skinhead; I says to my dad, I think Ill try and get a 
job in Spain. I know a bloke what works in the farms 
there and they pay you over there. He’ll get me a 
job. He says you don’t want to go there, it’s all 
foreigners down there. So what’s new, I says, it’s all 
foreigners down here. 

Reporter’s voice: | kept tabs on the family after 
Hazara Miah got stabbed and I was assigned to do an 
in-depth interview to get to the why and how of the 
particular incident. By now I’ve sold sixty thousand 
words on racial assaults through my press agency to 
the Yank market, to the continents and even to an 
Indian newspaper. The Sunday’s have got in touch 
with me three times over the last year and I’ve been 
on the teams reporting the East End for the BBC and 
for the other channel. I‘ve had it with the local rag. 
I’ve still got miles of tape and scads of film, undeve- 
loped. I’m going free-lance. If I was in the states I’d 
have a couple of pulitzers by now. 


Father’s voice: Council tell me, building coming 
down, John, go to Poplar. I said them, Poplar is rub- 
bish place, same thing will starting there. Why you 
want send me there? I am not for fighting and all 
these and those. I don’t like travel. They said me, go 
to Poplar, you come from so far and you don’t want 
to go little way. I say when you travel far you earn 
your right to choose your resting place. 
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The Funeral 
of a 
Political 
Yard-Fow! 


Tow. Jesop 
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lothes were sticking to the back. It was about 

one hundred degrees in the shade. It was 

about four-thirty in the afternoon. The long 
black hearse, built in the days of coaches, was a coach 
to be drawn by two sweating blacks, but it was 
motorized now and driven by the island’s leading 
undertaker. On this solemn final journey, it was 
decorated with flowers drawn in white, delicate, thin 
paint, all over its glass panels. It moved slowly over 
the roads, like a fat, sad slug. 

The roads in town were crowded. Jammed. Men 
and women, going home from work, stopped on their 
bicycles, one foot on the ground to give balance; they 
watched and waited until the procession passed them. 
Rain had fallen that morning. The road was clean. 
The air was clean and humid. It was impossible to 
pass, so the people had to wait. Mourners and some 
onlookers who couldn’t continue home walked in the 
procession. 

“What a lovely funeral!”’, an old woman said, and 
made the sign of the cross, two times on her chest. 
“Incidentally, who dead?” 

‘‘A grave-digger”, another woman told her. 

“Tl hope there is one left-back for his sake!” 

The crowd overpowered her words, if she had any- 
thing more to say; and soon she disappeared. 

The Member of Parliament was among the walking 
mourners. He was dressed in the same funeral suit he 
wore at his inauguration, ten years ago when he was 
elected to the House of Assembly to represent Sin- 
James East. Beside him was Seabert the tailor, in a 
new formal black suit, similar to the MP’s. It was the 
piece of material he was to sell to Sarge. He had 
added some glamorous touches to the suit, to jazz 
up its sombre appearance. Behind the MP walked 
Sarge, in official police black, with brass and silver 
crossing his chest and back. Then Nathan, in his 
black suit, mauve now through age and moth balls, 
and already sweating under the armpits. 

The Government had organized great public 
relations to make the funeral of its former sup- 
porter more effective and politically beneficial. 
Every Cabinet minister was present. The Prime 
Minister led the double file of dignitaries. The Govern- 
ment had decided that all the people at the funeral, 
especially the officials, were to get out of their cars 
about a mile from the Main Gate of the cemetery and 
walk through the streets. ‘““That way”, the Prime 
Minister had told them at the executive meeting that 
morning, “we will be killing two birds with one stone. 
We will be showing our grief and our concern for the 
small man.” 

They all laughed when he said this. 

“Be-Christ, I don’t even want to remind any of 
you”, the Prime Minister went on, ‘“‘I don’t want to 


remind none o’ you. I don’t want to say it more than 
one time. This party is the party of the small man. It 
is a small-man party! And if any of you here present, 
particularly one or two who I hear want to tek-over 
from me and be Prime Minister even before I resign 
or dead, like Lionel. . . well, lemme tell you, if any 
one of you bastards in here now don’t understand 
why we walking that last mile behind Lionel coffin — 
that stupid bitch who couldn’t do nothing better than 
slam a domino — well, ask the present MP for West- 
bury North? Ask him! He getting more problems 
down there than what John dream ‘bout! So, this is a 
political funeral. Lionel will be buried politically. So, 
we walking that last mile outta pure politics. Be-Christ, 
when they drop Lionel coffin in that hole, after we 
walk through Westbury North, I want each and every 
one 0’ you sons 0’ bitches here present, to start cry- 
ing. Weep, like shit! My political experience tells me 
there going-be more votes swinging to our man, than 
what John write ‘bout!”’ 

While the Prime Minister walked at the head of his 
Cabinet, followed by other party officials, through 
the oppressive heat of the afternoon, the people 
shouted, “Skipper! Skipper’! Once or twice the 
Prime Minister nudged the MP for Westbury North, 
and whispered out of the left-hand corner of his 
mouth, with a wry, cynical smile on his face, ‘““What I 
tell you’? The MP for Westbury North said, ‘“‘Remind 
me, Skipper, to give you a report of a rumour I| hear 
from a friend who hear it from a reliable scource. It is 
about the two fellows in the Party who trying to over- 
throw you...” 

“We going-break their arse!” 

The Prime Minister then took off his rimless 
spectacles, mopped his brown face, and smiled with 
the people. 

“Skipper! Skipper!”’ 

is high-brown skin was like polished leather, 

and his tall, handsome, athletic body, which 

had slept in the beds of more married women 
than anybody dared to count, moved like a dancer’s 
through the thickness of the crowd. He could smell 
their bodies, and they smelled of perspiration. Their 
closeness offended his aristocratic sensibilities. 
Sometimes he became sad, even to the point of 
depression, when he compared his life at Cam- 
bridge University, and later in Hampstead in London, 
to leading this poor country with all its hope and all 
its financial problems. He remembered where he was 
now, so merely jerked his nostrils in disgust. And 
then immediately after he was smiling. 

“Lick them at the polls, Skipper! Mash-them-up! 
Paint their arse on voting day, Skipper!” 

He put his spectacles back on his face and looked 
younger and more powerful. 
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Short Story 


he procession was now moving round the 
last corner before entering the Main Gate. 
There was a sidewalk in this stretch of the 


T 


road and the crowd grew louder and larger, and the 
smells of the people and the smells of the Mayflower 
trees overhanging the cemetery mixed themselves into 
one strong nauseating sensation. 


“You walking with your gun?” the Prime Minister 
whispered out of the left hand corner of his mouth, 
to the MP for Westbury North. “I don’t like this 
crowd. I don’t like these people. And I know that 
these people don’t really like me. You got your gun, 
just in case?” 

‘But Skipper, you know I does sleep with my gun 
in my hand.” 

‘*T feel better, then.” 

The Main Gate came to meet them. They had to 
force themselves through the narrower space. And it 
took more than one hour for all the official mourners 
and the people who joined the cortege to get within 
the Main Gate. The Government had ordered the 
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Cemetery Board to close the gate immediately 
after the last person, who looked like a ‘real mourner’, 
had got in. And this happened like clock-work. This 
government was an efficient government. Everything 
worked. Political murders, firing from government 
posts, the slot-machines which the people branded 
‘one-hand bandits’, and the misappropriation of 
government funds, all worked with a mafia-like preci- 
sion. Everything worked, most unlike the previous 
government. 

The Prime Minister had personally ordered members 
of his Security Force to pose as mourners, and walk 
in the midst of the crowd. No chances were being 
taken. One hundred of the best, one hundred of the 
roughest, one hundred of the most loyal members of 
the Security Force had been assigned to this funeral. 
Reporters and cameramen from the radio station and 
the three newspapers were everywhere. The govern- 
ment planned to put the funeral on the radio news 
that night as the first item. Naturally, the Prime 
Minister would be on the front pages of the morning 
newspapers. 


hen enough of them had reached the 
grave, the Dean, dressed like damnation 
in black, from head to foot, black 


covering his black body, with his spectacles shining 
in the dying light which fought its way to come 
through the large thickly-grown leaves of the shim- 
mering almond trees, then and only then did he 
begin the service for the Burial of the Dead. 

The Prime Minister had telephoned the Lord Bis- 
hop to tell him he wanted him to officiate. In add- 
ition to the Dean. But the Lord Bishop said, ‘‘Excel- 
lency, I sorry-sorry; sir. I have a headache killing me, 
Excellency. As you know, I been under doctor’s care 
for the last month, and I even had to cancel all my 
church app’intments. ...and...” 

Before he had completed his apologies, the Prime 
Minister had slammed down the telephone “A long 
time I waiting on His Lordship. He might know ‘bout 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but I know ‘bout sodomy and 


he! 1 waiting on that son of a bitch!” So he settled 
for the Dean instead. But the Dean was already be- 
having in his mind, at least, as if he was the Lord 
Bishop of the island. He once uttered a wish aloud, 
about his aspirations, loud enough and in the well- 
chosen hearing of some Cabinet ministers. And the 
night he heard of the murder of Lionel, he asked his 
wife, “Why it couldn’t be the blasted Bishop, instead 
of that fool Lionel?” Lionel had been stabbed during 
an argument over a game of dominoes. He had 
hidden the ‘key’ card, his killer screamed. But the 
Lord Bishop, according to the Dean did not play 
dominoes. 

The Dean liked large ceremonies. Official and high 
Class, military and social events brought out the best 
of his civility and propriety. On this occasion, he used 
a voice most suited to the sombreness and the sadness 
of the afternoon. The stickiness in the weather did 
not bother him, dressed in his heavy black. 
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Short Story 


e spoke of love of family, of the “family 
HH: love”; of ‘the family of the people and 

politicians’; of politics, and of power. Lastly, 
he mentioned the dead. But he stressed something he 
called, ‘the politics of love.’ The Prime Minister 
already knew what he would say in the eulogy. The 
Prime Minister had told him what to say. They had 
discussed it in detail, from the notes which the Prime 
Minister brought to the Dean’s office. 

‘“‘T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. . .”’ The Dean’s tongue moved over the 
words and they sounded like honey. 

“The Dean could preach too sweet!” the MP for 
Sin-James, whispered to Seabert. Seabert had just 
joined the party, and was seeking a seat in the dis- 
trict he lived. ““Too sweet, in truth!” 

And at this point, the Prime Minister drew his 
handkerchief from his breast pocket, took off his 
rimless spectacles, and wiped his eyes. He held his 
head down, to give the impression and the posture of 
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sadness. The people saw him, a cameraman caught 
him, and thought he was weeping for the dead. It 
would make a good front-page picture. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand...” 

At this point Lionel’s family started to cry. His 
woman from whom he had two children and with 
whom he lived was crying, his other woman, from 
which he had one son and with whom he didn’t live, 
was crying. His three sisters, one of whom had come 
in from Brooklyn, New York, his mother and his 
father, the members of the Barbados Domino Players 
Team, all dressed in black, with handkerchiefs jutting 
from their pockets, handkerchiefs of white dots on 
black silk, they were all crying. But the loudest, 
body-shaking crying came from the woman with 
whom Lionel had lived. She burst into an earth-rend- 
ing weeping, raising her voice when the Dean empha- 
sized that portion of the Scriptures about “‘My Re- 
deemer Liveth’’; and lowered it when he was almost 
whispering. Her voice overtook all the other voices, 


and reached for the tops of the almond trees, in its 
sadness. It was higher, clearer, and more unsettling 
than the shimmering drying light on the coconut and 
casaurina trees surrounding them. 

The MP for Sin-James East, where Lionel had 
lived, saw the cameraman point his lens in his direc- 
tion, and he wiped his sweating face with a blue and 
white polka-dotted handkerchief, and started to 
weep. The flash of the blub exploded like a large fire- 
fly before he could move his handkerchief from 
covering his large face. 


Lionel’s woman jumped up in the air. 


She threw her long silk blue dress above her 
thighs in the gesture of grief. Her legs were luscious. 
The MP from Sin-James East noticed them. Some 
men looked, and liked what they saw, but put it out 
of their thoughts for the time being. They understood. 
They understood that Lionel, alas, no longer had all 
this beautiful black flesh within his grasp. She was a 
woman of some class, of good body and thighs; and 
the MP began to think of slamming, of slamming a 
dom, and could not concentrate on the sadness of the 
moment. He moved over and rested a comforting 
hand on the grieving woman’s shoulder. He felt her 
softness. 

She screamed again. And the Dean had to pause in 
his reading of the order for the Burial of the Dead. 
And then the hymn was sung. 

“Safe home, safe home in port! 

Rent cordage, shatter’d deck...” 

‘“Remind me’’, the Prime Minister told his aide, the 
MP for Westbury North, while the people sang, ‘‘to 
call in the union boss of the Harbour Workers Union, 
and get him to brek-up that blasted strike, when we 
get back to the office, eh?” He wiped his eyes. 
“Sarge here? Sarge at the funeral?’’ His aide nodded. 
“I want a tail put on Sarge. Yuh can’t trust no- 
body nowadays! Not even the police.” 

The singing went on, punctuated by the weeping 
and lamenting, and in the end, by the hitting of the 
thick black soil on the brown highly-polished coffin. 

The undertaker, a member of the party and the 
largest and most expensive in the island, took off the 
silver-painted handles and other decorations off the 
coffin before it was lowered into the dark crevice by 
leather straps which looked like belts for giants. 

The mould pounded the shiny mahogany box, just 
as Lionel himself used to pound a ‘key’ card, in a 
championship domino game. As the mould fell, less 
louder now, as the crevice in the earth filled up, as 
Lionel’s box was covered, the screaming and the 
wailing came to an end. It was strange how unnotice- 
able it came. It was now a moaning from the family, a 
sound like the painful, almost suppressed groan of a 


toothache. An occasional white handkerchief was 
taken out by a politician and placed respectfully at 
the eyes. 

he Prime Minister whispered to his aide, “we 

gotta set up a television station, very soon 

State-own, of course. All this nice feeling this 
afternoon, all this emotion should be captured 
with a colour television camera. It would make 
lovely, nice news.” Around them the cameramen 
were clicking their shutters like ducks and drakes 
chattering in a crowded yard. “I want Lionel’s 
woman. Send the car for her, when she get home 
from the funeral. As man!” 

The choir boys of the Cathedral who had marched 
at the head of the procession, even in front of the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet, now began to sing 
the hymn withcut which no funeral ceremony in 
the island could end: Abide with Me. It had the same 
popularity as God Save the King. The bass singers and 
the altos made poetry with the parts. The people sang 
as if in competition, and they tried to drown the 
voices of the choir with their untrained and improvised 
tenors and altos. They sang the hymn asif they were 
singing it at a wedding. Abide With Me, became in 
their rendition of it, like a national Sunday anthem. 
But the people knew they had good reason to sing it. 
Things were expensive. They had good reason to sing 
it. Without reservation. They lifted their voices to the 
tops of the almond trees and the casaurina trees and 
the coconut trees, and shook the earth with a deep 
feeling. 

**.. . Shine through the gloom and point me to the 
skies 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 
flee;”’ 


“In life. . .” The people paused at this phrase as if 
their own life, the life they were leading under this 
government, was in question, as they caught the 
full meaning of life. ‘“‘Jm death’’, and they paused 
here again, expressing a gradual diminution of sad- 
ness with their voices; O Lord, you would have 
thought they were shouting now, compelling God to 
listen, at least to listen. . . abide with me! 


“The minute the news broadcast on the radio 
tonight”’, the Prime Minister said. ‘“The minute they 
broadcast this funeral, we calling elections! Political 
savvy and funerals, boy! Politics is like a nice funeral 
like this one”’! 


For days afterwards, the people who lived near the 
cemetery, and those who had come as witnesses, and 
those in the government, said, ‘‘What a lovely funeral 
we give Lionel!”’ 
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Short Story 


nd more than anything else, they remem- 
bered the singing of Abide With Me, and 


especially the way the choir and people 

sang the last line in the last verse. 
“We send Lionel to his final resting place, with one 
o’ the loveliest funerals for the year, in the history o’ 
this political party. And Lionel was only a common, 
half-ig’rant party supporter, a yard-fowl. But we send- 
he-off with a lovely funeral, and with such a pretty 
song, Abide With Me,” the MP for Westbury North 
said to the Prime Minister, who had just returned to 
his official car, from Lionel’s woman’s home. It was 
dark and dogs were growling, but the election 


New Titles...... 
New Beacon 
Books 


Don't miss Ngugi wa Thiong’o’s latest title 
Barrel of A Pen: Resistance to Repression in Neocolonial Kenya 


This collection of major essays on political and cultural 
repression in Kenya focuses on the unfinished social revolu- 
tion in Kenya, which reached a significant stage in the 1950s 
with the armed struggle of the Kenya Land and Freedom 
Army, popularly known as Mau Mau led by the indomitable 
Dedan Kimathi. The central essay in the volume in ‘Mau 
Mau is coming back: the revolutionary significance of 20th 
October 1952 in Kenya today’. The book also contains 16 
pages of photographs illustrating the political and cultural 
struggles of the Kenyan people from the 1950s to today. 
£8.50 hardback; £2.95 paperback 


campaign was in full swing. The MP for Westbury 
North started to sing, ‘““Abide with me, Lord, abide 
with me...” 

The Prime Minister wiped his face and his hands 
with a white handkerchief, ran the handkerchief again 
back over his lips, and then threw it into the black 
gutter beside the parked car. ‘‘And that blasted coffin 
for a blasted yard fowl! but we going get back, 
though!” 

“Lionel dead and leff any property’? the MP 
asked. 

‘We send-off Lionel as if he was a prime minister 
the Prime Minister said. ‘“‘With a lovely funeral!” 


ee | 


Other new titles available January 1984 

History of the Voice: The Development of Nation Language 
in Anglophone Caribbean Poetry 

by Edward Kamau Brathwaite 

A brilliant oral essay lecture on the survival and revitalisation 
of ‘nation language’ in the Caribbean, Black Britain and Black 
America. 

£1.75 paperback 


Petals of Thought 

by Femi Fatoba 

The first published collection of poetry from Femi Fatoba, 
whose stinging voice and ironic vision have become estab- 
lished in Nigerian letters in recent times. 

£5.25 hardback; £2.40 paperback 


Nigeria the Economy and the People: The Political Economy 
of State Robbery and its Popular Democratic Negation 

by Edwin Madunagu 

This short monograph contains extensive documentation and 
analysis of Nigerian economic and political life and in parti- 
cular of the ‘state robbery’ endemic to the Nigerian bourgeois 
class. 

£1.95 paperback 


NB New Beacon Books Ltd., 76 Stroud Green Road, London N4 3EN, UK. 01-272 4889 
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New Poetry Titles from Bogle—L’Ouverture Publications 
Touch Mi Tell Mi 
by Valerie Bloom Price £2.50 


Easter Monday Blues 
by Accabre Huntley Price £2.50 


Jamaica 


by Andrew Salkey Price £2.95 


Hour of the Assassins and Other Poems 
by Cecil Rajendra Price £2.95 


Bogle—L’Ouverture Publications, 5a Chignell Place, 
London W13. 01-579 4920 


Book Fair 
1984 


The year, 1984, in which we hold our 
Third International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books, carries 
with it a special burden of myth, which 
has passed into the thought of several 
languages and cultures. 

We are likely to remember it asa period 
of nightmare and horror and equally of 
heroism, resistance and uncertainty. The 
world made by the postwar settlements at 
Yalta and San Francisco stumbles into 
disorder and threat by actions taken in 
the name of peoples, who have not read 


these agreements, could not read them in 
some cases even if they wished, and want 
a different and better world for ourselves 
and our offspring. 

We repeat, with greater insistence and 
urgency, some of the words we wrote in 
our call to the First Book Fair and Book 
Fair Festival Week: 

“The organisation of this First Inter- 
national Book Fair of Radical Black 
and Third World Books is intended to 
mark a new and expanding phase in 
the growth of radical ideas and con- 
cepts and their expression in literature, 
politics, music, art and social life. 
These have burst forth from the failure 
of the post war settlements to satisfy 
peoples’ urges and aspirations. 
“New publishing centres have emerged 
to express the growth of these ideas, 
establish their autonomy and to break 
the hold of the metropolitan publish- 
ing centres over them. The organisers 
of the Book Fair will make every effort 
to involve these new publishing centres 
both from the third world and the 
metropolitan countries. 
“The International Book Fair of Radi- 
cal Black and Third World Books will 
be a meeting of the continents for 
writers, publishers, distributors, book- 
sellers, artists, musicians, film makers, 
and the people who inspire and con- 
sume their creative productions.” 

These words still embody our unwaver- 
ing purpose. 

The Third International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books 


BOOK FAIR 
SOUVENIR BROCHURE 
ADVERTISING RATES 


We shall be producing a souvenir bro- 


chure for our Third International Book 
Fair of Radical Black and Third World 
Books. The brochure will be on sale at 
Acton Town Hall during the period of the 
Book Fair (April 5th — April 7th, 1984), 
at all the events taking place throughout 


8th 1984) and during the weeks before 
and the months after the Fair. 

The brochure will contain information 
on the publishers taking part in the Book 
Fair, the participants in the various events 
and the details of all events. There will 


also be general articles and many illus- 


the Book Fair week (April Ist — April _ trations. 
RATES 
Display Ads/Black & White: 
Full page 19cms x 28cms £150 
Half page 19cms x 13%cms £ 80 
Quarter page 9cms x 13%cms £45 
One Eighth page 9cms x 6%cms : ae 


Camera ready artwork at rates above. 


Design and copy service available at extra cost 


Copy date Friday January 27th 1984. 


For further information contact: 


will take place at the Acton Town Hall, . 


Acton, London W3, from Thursday 
April 5 1984 to Saturday April 7 1984. 
The accompanying International Book 
Fair Festival Week will take place from 
Sunday April 1 to Sunday April 8 1984 
at centres in West London, Leeds and 
Manchester, and will consist of concerts, 
readings, exhibitions, cinema, forums and 
seminars. 

This year our central forum will be 
‘1984 and After’. It will develop on the 
ideas and international perspectives de- 
veloped at the pioneering seminar on ‘Re- 
surgence or Barbarism’, the highlight of 
the Second International Book Fair. 

The Second International Book Fair 
of Radical Black and Third World Books 
built on the success of the First. It attrac- 
ted over 150 publishers from Africa, 
the Caribbean, North America, Asia and 
Europe. Scores of librarians, booksellers, 
educational institutions, artists and writers 
participated. 

Bogle—L’Ouverture Publications, New 
Beacon Books and Race Today Pub- 
lications, pioneers in radical black book 
and magazine publishing and in inter- 
national bookselling, invite you to take 
part in this Third International Book Fair 
of Radical Black and Third World Books, 
which will take place in Acton, West 
London. 

We hope you will be able to partici- 
pate and we look forward to hearing from 
you. 


Yours sincerely, 
John La Rose 
Joint-Director 


International 
Poetry 


Reading 
Album and Cassette 


“It’s a beautiful evening. ’'m drunk with 
it in fact it’s the most beautiful reading 
I’ve ever attended” 

Edward Kamau Brathwaite 


This event was recorded and is now 
available on double album and cassette. 
Relive or hear for the first time the magic 
of that evening with some of the featured 
artistes. 


Edward Kamau Brathwaite (Barbados) 
Christopher Laird (Trinidad) 
Odia Ofeimun (Nigeria) 
Mustaq Singh (Parkistan) 
Michael Smith (Jamaica) 


76 Stroud Green Road Finsbury Park London N4 3EN England. Telephone numbers: 01-272 4889 01-737 2268 01-579 4920 


New Craas 


Massahkah 


(to the memory of the fourteen dead) 


firs’ di comin 
an di goin 
in an out af di pawty 


di dubbin 
an di rubbin 
an di rackin to di riddim 


di dancin 
an di scankin 
an di pawty really swingin 


den di crash 
an di bang 
an di flames staat fi trang 


di heat 
an di smoke 
an di people staat fi choke 


di screamin 
an di cryin 
and di diein in di fire. . . 


wi did know seh it coulda appn 

yu know — anytime, anywhey 

far dont it appn to wi 

an di Asians dem a’ready? 

but in spite a all dat 

evrybady woz still shack 

wen wi get di cole facks 

bout dat brutal attack 

wen wi fine out bout di fire ovah New Craas 
bout di innocent life dem whey laas 

bout di physically scaard 

di mentally maard 

an dem relativs who tek it soh aad 

an yu know, aldough plenty people woz supprise 
fi know seh dem kine a ting deh 

coulda appn to wi 

inna disya Great Britn 

inna Landan tiddey 

an a few get frightn 

an a few get subdue 

allmost evrybady ad to sympahtise 

wid di love wans of di inju an di ded 

far disya massahkah mek wi come fi realise 
it coulda be mi it coulda be yu 

ar wan a fi wi pickney dem 

who fell victim to di terrah by nite 


but wait 

yu noh remembah 

Ow di whole a black Britn did rack wid grief 
ow di whole a black Britn tun a melancally blue 
nat di passible blue af di murdahrah’s eyes 

but like di smoke af gloom on dat cole sundey mawnin 
but stap 

yu noh remembah 

ow di whole a black Britn did rack wid rage 

ow di whole a black Britn tun a firey red 

nat di callous red af di killah’s eyes 

but red wid rage like di flames af di fire 


firs’ di laafin 
an di taakin 
an di stylin in di pawty 


di movin 
an a groovin 
an a dancin to di disco 


di jokin 
an di jivin 
an di joy af di pawty 


den di panic 
an di pushin 
an di borin through di fire 


di runnin 
an di jumpin 
an di flames dem risin highah 


di weepin 
an di moanin 
o di harrow af di fire. . . 


is a hellava someting fi true yu know 

wat a terrible price wi haffi pay dough mah 
jus fi live a lickle life 

jus fi struggle fi suvvive 

evryday is jus worries an struggle an strife 
imagine, soh much young people 

cut aaf before dem prime 

before di twilite a dem time 

widoutn reasn nar rhyme 

kyastin dis shadow af gloom ovah wi life 


look ow di police an di press 

try dem despahret bes 

fi put a stap to wi ques fi di trute 
yu membah? fus dem seh it could be arson 
den dem seh it could be nat 

fus dem seh a fire-bam 

den dem seh it woz nat 

dem imply it coulda white 

dem imply it coulda black 

who rispance fi di attack 

gense doze innocent young blacks 


insteada raisin di alaam 

mek di public know wha gwaan 

plenty paypah print pure lie 

fi bline joe public eye 

an di police dem plat an scheme 

canfuse an canceal, mi hear seh 

even di payrence af di ded dem try fi use 

but yu know, in spite a dem wicked prapahghanda 
wi refuse fi surrendah 

to dem ugly inuendoh 

far up till now 

nat wan a dem 

needah Stackwell, needah Wilson nar Bell 

nat wan a dem can tell wi why 

nat wan a dem can tell wi who 

who tun dat nite af joy into a mawnin af sarrow 
who tun di jallity into a ugly trajedy! 


firs’ di comin 
an di goin 
in an out af di pawty 


di dubbin 
an a rubbin 
an a rackin to di riddim 


di dancin 
an di scankin 
an di pawty really swingin 


di laafin 
an di taakin 
an di stylin in di pawty 
di movin 
an a groovin 


an di dancin to di disco 


di jokin 

an di jivin 

an di joy af di pawty. . . 
den di crash 


and di bang 
an di flames staat fi trang 


di heat 
and di smoke 
an di people staat fi choke 


di screamin 


an di cryin 
and di diein in di fire 
di panic 


an di pushin 
an di borin through di fire 


di runnin 
an di jumpin 
an di flames dem risin highah 


di weepin 
an di moanin 
o di harrow af di fire 


© Linton Kwesi Johnson 
10th August 1983 
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For Michael Smith 

Dem say too many words mad him. 
Dem say too many words 
bubble up like acid 

fe corrupt him mind, 

or dat him toss up 

word word word 

like duppy throw stone 

and dem come down back 

upon him head. 

But what mad him not words. 
“Words are not enough,” 

him write I. 

What mad him was what him see 
and him hear 

dat was too much fe bear 

dat was too much fe word dem. 
Him see: 

ambassadors of poverty — 

Him hear: 

folly formality — 

see scorpion in him dreams, 
hear yu curse yu blackness, 

see orange fire burn de youth, 
hear mother pray fe pickney life — 
see yu blind yu eye 

to what him see. 

hear yu talk fe stop yu ear 

to what him hear. 


Is what him see 

and what him hear 

and what him feel 
become a weight 

fe bow him down 

bring him low 

till him hafi limbo 
through a tunnel so dark 
sometime him feel 

is only him exist. 

Him crawl and him bawl 
till him jus about 

fe come out, 

him jus right 

fe taste de light 

upon the other side — 


when stone stone 

stone sharp hard stone 
stone from de road 

him trod under him load 
stone from de hand 

of de political duppy dem 
come down upon him head 
before him journey done. 


But we nah mourners, 
as him say, 

we naw guh watch him 
wither pon de road. 
See him yah 

him still deh yah 

and watch out: 

him word word word 
will come down 

upon all a we head — 


not fe kill 
but fe tell 
dat words still not enough. 


© Bob Stewart 


Poetry 


Grandtathers Sermon & 
Michael Smith 


Let the cow, the horse, the camel, the garden-bee — let the mud-fish, the lobster, the 
mussel, eel, the sting-ray, and the grunting pig-fish — let these, and the like of these, be 
put ona perfect equality with man and woman! 

Walt Whitman (1819-1892) 


i 

Echoes of the Hymns return, 

the frayed little knot in a cemetery, 

people standing as if in need 

of practise: is this how to outlive 

something dead of natural causes? 
Somehow it was better inside, sagging 

with the weight, bending a knee 

to the strange little god of a grandfather 
whose voice lacked timbre, the highish pitch 
right for the man’s unprepossessing 

look. His favourite hymns, Nos 182 and 527 
in the Methodist Hymnal 

come back now with the whiff 

of these unnatural deaths, these killings 

of near friends, this contempt 

for what it takes to live. 

The killer, the new god of power 

will claim to be a man like other men 
babbling, from a script, the language of love. 


ii 

The clans are fighting a mile away. 

They paint their faces, wear bits of grass and bark 
to tell us this is happening at an earlier time. 

Do not believe it, this is wishful thinking; 

they wear suits and conquer the centuries 

by aircraft. In capital cities 

they shake each others hands, careless 

of what smears them. 

They are what old men fearing, feared to predict. 


A familiar animal lives on this hill, 

puts on clothes during daylight 

and affects human speech: you know him. 
Dangerous to women after dark, particularly 

those he would own: one returns from his embrace 
with a shattered jaw, ribs broken. 

Why do we pretend not to recognize him? 


These are your grandchildren, old man — 
lay-preacher, taylor, Overseer, modestly 

letting the horse outlive you — 

By croaking out that ancient song, by pleading asthma 
you have not prevented them inheriting your earth: 
Sometimes the Light surprises 

the Christian while he sings . . . 

is a coy way to approach you, Michael Smith. 
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But what is strange to a dead man? 

To march in the street in his cause is strange. 
To live with his death is strange. 

To play the poet, imperial in arrogance, 

and colonize this subject, is worse, ridiculous 
as reading a few lines, in a public place 

for Peace. Vanity of Vanities, Saith the Lord: 
Allis Vanity. Yet, we must do it. 


Your are ageless, Michael Smith, grandfatherly 
when it suits, you are anybody’s. 

The men in suits have given you away. 

Don’t let their dupes turn you into a hero. 


iii 

And will they now name a bookshop 

after you, a mini-shrine 

where we can come and salve conscience, 

the pious and the hypocrite among us 

oozing virtue and well-meaning, 

and let the killers off the hook? 

Some who wished you dead will buy your poems: 
no one will stop them. 


iv 

Older, from the death of friends 

we are the old men now. We preach 

when we can, not knowing how to lament 

those many, many dead unknown to us: 

so we abuse you, Michael Smith, with excess 

of séntiment. 

My voice is no sweeter, my command no surer 

than a grandfather who for an hour stayed 

God’s hand and stopped a hurricane which threatened genocide: 
his voice is now mocked by bandits who rule this land 
killing for the people’s good. 

If you could believe it you would return to misquote 
godless lines; 

to turn Whitman’s ‘heresy’ into an island’s hope 

and demand with us 

that some be hanged by their ties, 

their well-pressed suits and fake dashikis. 

But who will prevent killers in the congregation 
saying Amen to this? 


@E. A. Markham 


Wabag 
Papua New Guinea 


This Crisis 


All me shirt tear up Before yuh start yuh look so much like yuh falling through 


People would swear seh, yuh wan old soldier from world war 


And I ain’t get the butter yet 

All me shirt tear up 

And I ain’t get the flour yet 

Whole morning ah running line 

Not one tin milk ah can’t find 

Dem mash off me one side slippers 

De other side buss 

Me ears bell wringing from a cuff 

Me oil bottle break 

Ah suffering from a terrible head-ache 

A lady cuss 

De police charge me, he seh he hear me fus 
Den he tell me ah lucky he ain’t lock me up 
Me shirt tear up 

I leff bruk-up 

And up to now de rice can’t come up 


This crisis I can’t tek it 

Is like it gon force me fuh start a racket 
Like all dem wah ah sell ah black-market 
But is like ah don’t want to get involve 
Suh ah think ah gon tek it and bawl 

Leh dem continue and have a ball 


Look de other day I went to de Shopping Plaza 
All dat big fuss me tath dem had good nuff 

I went to de shopping-complex 

Man! that place really complex 

Fuh find de goods, it does gat yuh suh perplex 
And when yuh see de price — only lef fuh yuh cry 
Yuh does gat fub rub yuh eye, 

Tell yuh self it gat fuh be a lie 

But when yuh reach de cashier 

And she strike and give yuh a blank stare 


Yuh wonder to yuh self if yuh could last another year 


This crisis I can’t tek it 

Is like it gon force me fuh start a racket 
Kas somebody hand steady in me pocket 
If is nah choke and rob by dem bandit 

Is through the law by dem hypocrit 


You mad guh and ask fuh one ounce yeast! or two ounce 


cheese 
Dem look at yuh as if yuh gat disease! 
Yuh think dem gat time fuh parcle two lbs. flour 


Dat was long ago when yuh could ah get it at any hour 


And fry two bake if yuh ain’t feel fuh bake 

But now ah days before yuh sleep yuh gat fuh wake 
And line up since before day break 

When yuh hear de shout de flour done 

And yuh leff tumbling pon de ground 


Yes, is every thing is a problem 

Is either yuh line-up or fight-up 

Yuh get in de line or yuh get it by lines 
Or if yuh want yuh use yuh loins 


Ah tell yuh this crisis is really something else 
Yuh think it easy fuh save a dollar or two 


two 
Even fuh yuh belly go off at ease 


Is whole one dollar before yuh can get two senna leaves 
Then de other day ah hear a lady seh worse more deh fuh come 


That means this place-gon come like JONES TOWN 


The crisis — Christ 

Yuh mean it ain’t gone end? 

Or this tunnel ain’t gat an end. 

Imagine a man telling you don’t hoard 

As if dem gat things well under control 
Man nah mus hoard if dem feel insecure? 

Is this crisis gat man always wanting more 
Look — when things plenty and free 

No man don’t tek more than he need, 

But a man with suh much pickney fuh feed 
Tell me how 10 lbs. flour is more than he need! 


This crisis | don’t know how I gon mek it 

Kas is every thing selling black-market. 

As I see fit every man gat fuh use he wit 

Yes is only three ways yuh can stay in this race 
And leh me tell yuh it going at a steady pace 
Plus it ain’t gat no second and third place 

Yes, this crisis is fire self, 


And if yuh can’t be like Shadrach, Meshac and Abednego 


Sorry fuh you — yuh burn like coals 

Yes is three ways 

Is either by good legacy, winning steady lottery 
Or conning every Tom, Dick and Harry 

Well to me the conning look just right 

Kas is easy living like a parasite 

Is how yuh think de big ones doing suh fine 
Wine and Dine, instead ah fighting line 

Pick up de phone and de butter reach home 
Eating wha ban to hell with suffering in the land 
Fixing flight to see Paris by night 

Is conning is Dem game, dem bitches gat dem aim 


Rock of ages cleft for me let me hide myself in Thee 
This crisis — yuh mean nobody ain’t got a clue 

Is all awe getting screw 

Look is how come this economy lame 

And donnah who ain’t gone insane 

Suh man now tired bearing strain 

Suh all dem talking now is catching plane 

I want to know who is to blame 

Make this land now gat such much ah John Wayne 
Look ah tell yuh dem really gat we bad 

If yuh don’t run mad — Jah! 

Back to Back Belly to Belly 


' Like is true wah dem seh 
| We done dead already 


| @ Frank Fyffe 


Linden 
Guyana 
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Theatre 


Black Theatre In Britain 1983 


There is a scene in the widely acclaimed 
play, The Nine Night by Edgar White in 
which the lead character, an elder Afro- 
Caribbean Hamon Williams, in a reflective 
moment casually remarks to his long-time 
friend and confidant Ferret Christain, 
“You know, he says, sometimes ah feel 
they have us here watching graveyards.’ 
The disillusionment expressed here speaks 
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IN SEARCH OF A 


SOLID FOUNDATION 


: Imruh Bakari Caesar 


of a state reached by some older genera- 
tion Caribbean people in Britain who now 
experience the accumulated effect of 
alienation from their children, British 
society, and their homelands. 

The scene also seems an appropriate 
metaphor for the present state of Black 
Theatre in Britain. It has, in common 
with the experience of Hamon Williams, 


the fact that the next step will be a most 
decisive and possibly precarious one. 

It will be unanimously agreed that 
1983 has been a boom year for black 
theatre. Plays have been staged at regular 
intervals. Actors and actresses, both old 
and young, have been evoking and pro- 
voking all kinds of responses at generally 
well attended performances. As it now 
stands black theatre is pregnant with 
dynamism, optimism and controversy. 

We have most certainly arrived at the 
point where debates like ‘where are the 
black writers, can they write’? and ‘where 
are the black actors, can they act”? are 
redundant. The issue is now — black 
Theatre, what future? More directly, 
what steps are necessary to ensure its 
development and survival. Judging from 
the productions which I have seen in Lon- 
don or been aware of, and the off stage 
noises which speak of a (national) venue 
for black arts, it is obvious that a lot is at 
stake. 

In March at the Bush Theatre, Edgar 
White gave us a masterpiece, The Nine 
Night. This production also marked the 
return of director Rufus Collins to the 
London theatre scene. Collins had worked 
with White at the Keskidee in North Lon- 
don, but since the tragic end of that 
establishment about five years ago 
(more of that later) he has been based in 
Amsterdam, working with Surinamese 
and Dutch Caribbean groups. 

In The Nine Night, the Afro-Carib- 
bean Wake ritual for the dead became the 
context within which the conflicts in a 
Caribbean family in Britain were explored. 
The play excelled on every level. The 
intuitive Rufus Collins was at his most 
disciplined and managed a very subtle 
and piercing interpretation of Edgar 
White’s writing. T-Bone Wilson, as the lead 
character, Hamon Williams, the father, 
turned in a memorable performance with 
the able support of Jason Rose as his 
friend Ferret Christian, and Donna Croll 
as his wife. 


n July, Collins also directed Trevor 
Rhone’s Smile Orange at the Tri- 
cycle Theatre. This is a farce which was 
first performed in Jamaica in 1971 and 
later adapted for a film by the same name. 
Its subject is tourism and the way in which 
the industry has warped Jamaican society. 
The play successfully highlights the day 
to day runnings at a not so prosperous 
hotel where the staff play out their 
fantasies of success while awaiting the 
arrival of the tourist who would give 
their life some meaning. With the arrival 
of the tourist there are a few benefits, but 
also disaster and disappointment. Sylvester 
Williams, as the epileptic Busboy, proved 
to be the most promising talent to 
emerge this year. 

The production was a tour de force of 
raw Jamaican humour, punctuated by 
some poignant observation. Interestingly, 
among the responses was one by a well 
respected theatre critic for whom ‘ 
most of the chit-chat came across as a 
high-pitched buzz in which the occasional 
“my dear” would emerge to establish the 
fact that she was speaking English. . .’ 

The ‘she’ refered to is the character of 
the receptionist played by Cassie McFar- 
lane who has not been seen much since 
her appearance in Menelik Shabazz’s 
Burning An Illusion which came out in 
1981. Ms. McFarlane’s performance here 
earned her The Most Promising Actress 
Award for that year from the British 
Film industry. 

However, the critic in question seemed 
a little perturbed about the language of 
the play which happened to be very Jam- 
aican. His recommendation was, why not 
speak ‘English’ so that we all can under- 
stand. In relation to the future of black 
theatre this raises one issue which has to 
be decisively dealt with, and it concerns 
whether certain influential individuals 
and groups in Britain are willing to accept 
a high quality of theatre from the black 
community on its own terms. In addition 
it raises the question as to whether black 
theatre is willing to defend its own authen- 
ticity. To my knowledge the question of 
language has not been raised in relation to 
previously less mature productions on 
stage or screen. 

Tooth Of Crime by Sam Shepard was 
performed at the Bush Theatre in Sep- 
tember. This production excelled beyond 
all expectations and broke new and im- 
portant ground. It proved a rare oppor- 


tunity to appreciate the multi-talents of 
Victor Romero Evans and Chris Tum- 
mings, two young actors who, despite 
being frequently side-tracked into media 
buffoonery, have a lot to contribute to 
the future of Black theatre. Tooth Of 
Crime is a musical fantasy which was first 
performed in London some ten years 
ago. Inthe play, Hoss, the ageing superstar, 
is being challenged by the younger Crow 
in a world where artists and their art are 
conditioned and moulded by technology 
and the market. It is star wars in the 
world of the music industry. For a change 
it was good to see the regular members 
of the Black Theatre Co-operative aband- 
on their juvenile image and work with 
material which demands a mature and 
disciplined approach. 

In addition to these productions there 
was a production of Ntozake Shange’s 
For Coloured Girls and Michael McMillan 
gave us On Duty which focused on the 
experience of a female hospital worker. 
Writers Tony Dennis and Caz Phillips 
were disappointing. Their plays Beyond 
the ‘A’ Penny Steps and The Shelter 
seemed to be nothing but indulgent 
posturing to say the least, but nonethe- 
less provoking and controversial. Outside 
of what would be considered Black 
theatre, individuals distinguished them- 
selves, notably Alison Limerick in the 
musical Labelled With Love and Calvin 
Simpson in 1983, a play avout cruise 
missiles. 

As I have 


said before Caribbean 


(Black) Theatre in Britain has already 
established high standards of profes- 
sionalism. It has also proven, simply by 
audience response, to have some degree 
of authenticity. This seems to indicate 
that a firm basis exists for a dynamic and 
creative future. That future in my opinion 
must, of necessity, be concerned with the 
issues of form, content and aesthetic 
value. 

For a perspective on this I refer back 
to a proposition floated some time ago by 
another theatre critic. It was his idea that 
with the growth of black theatre and the 
improving (sic) standard of black acting, 
black performers should form a company 
to do classics, no doubt English or 
European works. For varying reasons, 
many of them contradictory, the critic 
was severely trampled upon when he 
attempted to advance his argument at a 
forum held at the Battersea Arts Centre. 
However, the issue still remains a per- 
tinent one and is directly related to how 
some people see the future of black 
theatre, and its development. 

Along with this debate have come 
thoughts on a National Black Theatre 
and a National Black Arts Centre. We are 
now at the point where the black com- 
munity is being seriously offered the 
Roundhouse in Chalk Farm (probably the 
last relic of the sixties) as a black arts 
centre. The idea has the backing of the 
Greater London Council (GLC). Un- 
fortunately I find myself at odds with 
some of the arguments and justifications 
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being put forward. My apprehension is 
based on the fact that the usual answers 
to the questions raised are generally 
unconvincing and confused. 

A recent GLC report, in support of the 
arts centre idea, speaks of “a monument 
and symbol of black achievement. . . a 
venue of high repute to rank alongside 
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the major European art institutions.’ 
In another instance it is assumed that *.. . 
a centrally located black arts centre is 
essential for the growth of black arts in 
Britain. . .’ There are no grounds for 
believing that this is obvious. What seems 
more likely is that such an establishment 
will provide an atmosphere of exclusivity 
and self-importance for some. 

Having worked at the Keskidee Arts 
Centre for a number of years, I can 
testify to the fact that the idea of a 
National Black Arts Centre and/or Nat- 
ional Black Theatre was systematically 
destroyed by a lack of foresight and 
clarity as to the role of such an institu- 
tion on the part of those who ran the 
Keskidee; and by an endemic indiffer- 
ence to the idea by the arts bureau- 
cracies of London. The dance company 
Maas Movers, the most promising begin- 
ing so far for a national black dance 
company in Britain, was also destroyed 


by a similar indifference and insensitivity. 
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t isclear to me that in 1983 the in- 

= herent lessons of these experiences 
have not been learnt. The Roundhouse has 
served its purpose well as a venue for 
mass events. At present, like the River- 
side Studios, it has proved to be unecon- 
omical. In addition, anyone who knows 
the requirements of artists and their 
work will know that the Roundhouse 
space is unsuitable and the massive funds 
needed to renovate it could be much 
better spent. 

Unfortunately the idea for a black 
arts centre is presently tied to a stream 
of narrow sentiments which are seen as 
ends in themselves, and as such are in- 
adequate and shortsighted. As it stands, 
it seems that instead of facilitating the 
dynamic growth and development of the 
existing theatre companies, attempts are 
being made to stifle their efforts with the 
burden of a white elephant. Yes man, we 
not only watching graveyards, dey dig- 
ging we grave too... 
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Sistren 


is something else 
AkuaRugg. 


Sistren are an all 
women theatre col- 
lective from Jamaica. 
The founder mem- 
bers of the group are 
thirteen working class 
women who approa- 
ched a drama teacher, 
also a woman, for 
assistance in putting 
on a play in 1977. 
Five years on, the 
group is one of Jam- 
aica’s leading profes- 
sional theatre com- 
panies whose work 
has been acclaimed 
nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

Sistren (a popular 
Jamaican term for 
sisters) emerged from 
a society in which 
most women are 
housewives, unemp- 
loyed or work as 
unskilled labourers. 
Not since the 30’s 
a period of intense 
political and social 
unrest in the island’s 
history, have women 
organised themselves 
autonomously to bet- 
ter their conditions 
of life. 
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Sistren are something else. They have 
broken the mould which has shaped the 
lives of women in their society and have 
created an autonomous organisation 
around their own needs and demands as 
women. An organisation, moreover, that 
not only enables them to improve their 
material lot in life, but allows them to 
engage in work that is creative; work that 
allows for growth and development both 
of the group and the individuals within 
it, and is not mere drudgery. 

The collective took root in the climate 
of ‘mild socialism’ that existed in Jamaica 
in the 70s. An era, during which, accord- 
ing to Sistren member Honor Ford Smith, 
‘one was able’ to get a sense of a people’s 
culture really moving forward.’ This was 
expressed in the various art forms, parti- 
cularly drama in Sistren’s case. 

Sistren existed in embryo by 1977. 
That year its core members were working 


| as street cleaners for the Special Employ- 


ment Programme set up by the Manley 


| government. This scheme created jobs for 


approximately 10,000 unemployed 
women. The group were also among 200 


| women selected for training in 2 week 
| seminars which provided instruction in 


arts and crafts, making them eligible for 
posts as teachers aides in schools. They 
were invited to participate in the annual 


Workers’ Week Celebrations and elected 


to perform a play as their contribution 
to the event. They asked a senior tutor 
at the Jamaica School of Drama to assist 


| them with their project. The collaboration 


resulted in Sistren’s first theatrical produc- 
tion Down Pression Get A Blow, which 
was performed in an uptown venue where 
it was well received. 

With their first public performance 
Sistren had arrived, but had every inten- 
tion of going places. The group for- 
mulated four main aims. They would 
introduce drama to working class com- 
munities; create plays which described 
the situation of women; look at how the 
day to day struggles of women could be 
advanced; seek to provide the group’s 
members with an income by forming a 
co-operative and developing organisational 
skills. There were two ways in which 
these aims would be achieved. Plays 
focusing on women’s issues would be 
produced and drama workshops would 
be held. Through the latter, drama would 
be used to make women aware ‘that the 
suffering that they experienced as a result 
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of being mothers, or low-status workers 
or their relations with men is not natural 
or inevitable.’1 

Once a year, at a commercial venue in 
Kingston, Sistren mount a major produc- 
tion. Although the plays are developed 
from improvisations during workshops, 
they are honed and polished to satisfy 
the exacting requirements of an audience 
drawn from the middle and professional 
classes. Take the play QPH for example. 
The chief character, elderly female pau- 
pers who burn to death in a government 
run almshouse, hardly conform to the 
glamorous stereotype of womanhood 
people usually pay to see. Sistren, how- 
ever, manage to create irresistable and un- 
forgettable characters out of this seeming- 
ly unpromising material. 

In order to make the audience aware 
of the enormity of the tragedy, the 
withered old pods of the women, as they 
first appear, are also shown in the bud 
and bloom of their past lives as girls and 
young women. This involves the audience 
in a journey with unexpected twists and 
turns. There are moments of brilliant 
comedy when, for instance, a character 
is put down by the congregation at her 
church who feel that vice (she is the 
woman of the ‘bishop’) rather than virtue 
account for her position of leadership in 
the church. There are also chilling mom- 
ents of suspense and tension. In one 
sequence a woman who could find no 
outlet for her youthful beauty and 
‘bottle’ except in prostitution, is assaulted 
and robbed by a sailor. The scene is so 
well acted that, although the sailor is 
played by a woman, the actress manages 
to make the audience suspend belief and 
not feel comfortingly reassured that they 
are merely watching a parody of male 
violence against women. 

The collective’s discipline and_ skill 
was demonstrated not only by the fine 
performances of individual actresses, but 
also by the group of women who, chant- 
ing and dancing in the ritual of Etu, a 


traditional celebration of the dead, 
provided a chorus to the main action. 
Decor, lighting and props enhanced the 
action precisely and imaginatively.Wooden 
coffins in turn serve to set the scene of 
the homes, churches, nighclubs, market 
places and finally the almshouse the 
characters inhabit. Flames painted on a 
backcloth with a single white orb sus- 
pended in front of it are brought to life 
by a subtle play of light creating a fitting 
atmosphere of impending darkness, doom 
and death. 

The method of producing a play that 
Sistren have adopted is summed up in 
the initial exchange between Sistren and 
the theatre professional they turned to 


for assistance. She had asked them what 
they wanted to do a play about. They 
had insisted the play should be about the 
way in which women are oppressed and 
their organisational responses. Down 
Pression Get A Blow concerned a group 
of women who form a union, organise a 
strike and achieve their demands. The 
actresses did not work from a convent- 
ional script written in isolation by an in- 
dividual and then brought back for the 
group to work on. A Sistren member, 
who had worked in a garment factory, 
gave a personal testimony of her experi- 
ences there. From these plot, character 
and dialogue were developed during 
improvisations in drama workshops. This 
method of producing plays revealed a 
link between personal experience and 
political analysis. With their first play 
Sistren did not consciously analyse the 
issues raised by it. They simply used 
people’s raw experiences as material for 
a play that had a gutsy immediacy which 
appealed to the emotions. One of the 
developments within Sistren was that as 
their work evolved, personal experience 
was still used as the basis for plays, but 
analysis at a more universal level and 
research at a more objective level emerged 
and developed as the group itself did. 
Down Pression Get A Blow was a 
blue print for all future major produc- 
tions both in terms of its subject matter 
and the way in which it was produced. 
Sistren have since mounted five more 
major productions. Bellywoman Banga- 
rang (1978) which won a Festival Gold 
Medal deals with teenage pregnancy. 
Bandoolu Version (1979) concerns young 
girls joining together to survive the bandi- 
try in the ghetto. Nana Yah (1979) isa 
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The Workshops — Black and Ethnic Minority Women 
Workshops (1) to (4) will be held at the Brixton Black Women’s 
Centre, 41A Stockwell Green, London, SW9 (7.00pm—9.30pm). 


1) Black Women Employment Prospects and Possibilities — the 
workshop will be structured to cover possibilities, pattern of 
black women’s employment, the issues, alternatives and where 
women can get funding for projects. The speakers will be Gail 
Lewis and Sheila Tomlin from the GLC’s Economic Policy 
Group on 12 January 1984. 


2) Greater London Training Board — to look at training for 
women from the ethnic minority communities and the ways in 
which the board can assist ethnic minority women in gaining 
access to high quality training schemes. The speaker will be 
Sheila Marsh from the GLTB and will be held on 26 Janu- 
ary 1984. 


3) Greater London Enterprise Board — to look at the future 
development of ethnic minority women business and com- 
munity enterprises. The speaker will be Rachel Heatly from. 
GLEB and will be held on 9 February 1984. 


4) Co-operatives — black women from the GLC funded ‘Toys 
for Lambeth’ co-operative to speak about the pros and cons 
of setting up their toy co-operative. Another speaker will be 
Sheila Tomlin from EPG on the development of co-operatives 
on 23 February 1984. 


Workshop (5) will be held in Room 97, County Hall (Computer 
demonstration room). 


5) Technology (a practical workshop) — this workshop will be 
a practical one where older and younger women can be en- 
couraged to use the portable computers that will be made 
available. In gaining access to computers in an informal yet 
informed environment it is hoped that this workshop will 
encourage the use and introduction of technology in the 
voluntary sector. The speakers will be Patricia DEvine and 
Francis Monte from the GLC Central Computer Service and 
will be held on 8 March 1984. 


Workshops (6) and (7) will be held at The Westway Commun- 
ity Centre 


6) Migrants in the NHS — introduction on the issues, privatisa- 
tion, position of nurses and cleaners. The speakers will be Gail 
Lewis from the GLC’s Economic Policy Group and Jane Paul 
from Popular Planning on the position of cleaners. A Spanish 
interpreter will be provided and the workshop held on 22 
March 1984. 


7) Migrants, Black Women and Trade Unions — the workshop 
will cover the trade union movement in relation to black and 
migrant women. The workshop will be convened by the Fed- 
eration of Spanish Migrant Workers Association and Black 
Trade Unionist Solidarity Movement with support from the 
Portuguese and Italian unions. A Spanish interpreter will be 
available. The workshop will be held on 5 April 1984. 


historical drama about a female leader 
and organiser of the Maroons. QPH (1981) 
which won the National Theatre Critics 
Award for Best Production and Best 
Jamaican Play for that year, raised the 
issue of the neglect suffered by poor and 
elderly women. Domestick, Sistren’s latest 
production focusses on women’s role in 
the labour force. 

Whilst engaged in research for the first 
series of workshops from 1980-1982, 
which dealt with domestic work (paid 
and unpaid), Sistren discovered that no 
documentation existed on the subject. 
Thrown back on their own resources, 
they created a short skit based on their 
own experiences about the problems 
domestic workers face. The skit was 
presented to domestic workers and 
women’s organisations who were asked 
to comment on it. From this commen- 
tary Sistren unearthed the central role 
female domestic workers had, for exam- 
ple, played in the passing of the mini- 
mum wage law in the 70s — a struggle 
that could be traced back to the 30s. 
In organising the workshops, Sistren rea- 
lised they would have to design a whole 
new structure of research and informa- 
tion gathering. They discovered that it 
was only through the testimonies of 
working class and poor women throughout 
Jamaica that they had been able to col- 
lect information on crucial issues. Issues 
that had implications, as in the minimum 
wage struggle, not just for women but for 
the entire class of low paid workers. 

In 1982 Sistren decided to consolidate 
their workshop activity with targetted 
groups of women rather than holding 
scattered one-off workshops with very 
many different groups. After a period of 
in-training in political education and 
workshop organisation, the collective 
split into two teams to draw together 
women for a workshop. A rural team con- 
tacted and interviewed two groups of 
tural women: subsistence farmers who 
sell produce in markets and women liv- 
ing on a housing estate for sugar workers. 
The urban team mobilised women from 
Sistren’s home communities and middle 
class women drawn from the audiences 
of their major productions. The work- 
shops centred around a skit based on the 
personal testimony of a sugar estate 
worker. Although she had been appointed 
a supervisor, she had fallen foul of the 
equal pay for equal work legislation. 


Other people from the world of the cen- 
tral character were interviewed — fellow 
workers, management and union officials. 
Elements such as the IMF and the condi- 
tions it creates, workers’ committees and 
the state were also incorporated into the 
skit. The four groups of women who saw 
the skit and discussed the issues raised by 
it came up with different solutions as to 
how the worker could have won her case 
in accordance with their different class 
backgrounds and levels of education. 
After this particular series of workshops 
ended, participants decided to concen- 
trate on further research, followed by 
action, on such issues as women and 
health, domestic work, union organisation 
and the need for women’s organisations 
to take up and deal with these issues. 

The Women in Sistren could not be 
further removed from the stereotype of 
an actress. They are not super-walking- 
talking dolls wound up and set in motion 
by others — directors and playwrights — 
usually men for the entertainment and 
profit of others — for the most part also 
male. Sistren take charge of all aspects of 
their work. Teams have been set up with- 
in the collective to handle finance, work- 
shop organisation, publicity and the 
secretarial services required to keep a 
complex organisation running smoothly. 


General meetings are held weekly to 
which the teams report. A team has 
recently been set up to run a silk screen 
studio which as well as producing fabric 
and costumes for productions, makes 
household goods and fashion items for 
selling to the general public. Women are 
generally found backstage only in the 
wardrobe and makeup departments. Not 
so with Sistren. Six of its members are 
currently attending technical classes in 
stage lighting. 

Plans for the future include setting up 
a childrens’ theatre project; establishing 
a resource centre to make available re- 
search material to assist poor women; 
publishing and distributing material (using 
all media) nationally and internationally. 

Sistren are not merely successful 
artists whose work has enhanced and 
strengthened cultural life in Jamaica. 
They are also pioneers whose methods 
of producing theatre are blazing a trail to 
liberation. In their own words: ‘not just 
from capital, but from sexual oppres- 
sion, the oppression of old age, the op- 
pression of race.’ 


1. Fighting on Two Fronts: women’s struggles 
and research. Editor Marian Mies. 
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Barrel Of A Pen: Resistance to 
Repression in Neo-colonial Kenya 
by Ngugi wa Thiong’o 

New Beacon Books, London 1983 
Price £2.95 


Reviewed by Wanjiru & Wanyiri Kihoro 


Ngugi wa Thiong’o’s latest book Barrel 
Of A Pen: Resistance to Repression in 
Neo-colonial Kenya focuses on the 
repression in Kenya today. The preface 
by Guardian writer Victoria Brittain gives 
an overview of present-day Kenya. In a 
welcome departure from the usual 
western style of writing where ideological, 
political and economic struggles in Africa 
or third world countries are explained in 
‘misleading crude terms of power strug- 
gles between tribes, individual personal- 
ities; the economic problems supposedly 
caused by a high birth rate’, Ms Brittain 
provides an analysis of Kenya that helps 
to explain the recent wave of repression. 
The picture that emerges is one of a 
regime that closely resembles the military 
dictatorships of Latin America — ‘a 
minority, military-type, right-wing, anti- 
intellectual government, with US backing.’ 
But in Kenya, as in other places, ‘resis- 
tance to the regime springs up every week 
in new and unexpected places’. The wave 
of writing coming out of Kenya today 
shows the strength of this resistance 
which has spread beyond the academic 
community to students, peasants, workers, 
church workers, civil servants and others. 

Ngugi’s book, itself a good example of 
the resistance, tells of the history of 
resistance and especially in the cultural 
field. The book places the present strug- 
gles in their proper place as part of the 
worldwide struggle of oppressed people 
against imperialism. 

The book brings together a collection 
of talks given by Ngugi in Kenya and 
elsewhere between 1980-82. The essays 
show that the government’s campaign of 
repression is not a recent phenomenon. 
Repression in all spheres of life has been a 
feature of neo-colonial Kenya since in- 
dependence. The essays reiterate Ngugi’s 
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position that present-day Kenya is not 
what thousands of Kenyans gave their 
lives for. 

This theme is particularly emphasised 
in the central essay, a speech delivered in 
London at a meeting organised by the 
Committee for the Release of Political 
Prisoners in Kenya to mark the 30th 
Anniversary of Mau Mau Freedom 
Fighters’ Day. In the speech entitled: 
Mau Mau is Coming Back: The Revolu- 
tionary “Significance of October 20, 
1952 in Kenya Today, Ngugi draws a 
parallel between the repression in British 
colonial Kenya and in the neo-colonial 
one, pointing out the painful similarities 
between the cruel events of colonial 
terror and neo-colonial repression. 

The example of the academic debate 
on Mau Mau at the University of Nairobi 
is used to show the two differing positions 
taken by pro-and anti-Mau Mau intel- 
lectuals. Ngugi argues that these positions 
are the intellectual reflections of the 
antagonistic class positions in Kenyan 
society since 20 October 1952. Using 
illustrations from the lives of some of 


Repression & 
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present-day Kenyan rulers, Ngugi argues 
that those responsible for the detention 
and imprisonment of patriotic Kenyans 
and for the mess in the country, are the 
same ones who in the fifties were actively 
opposing the Mau Mau struggle for 
independence. 

Central to all the essays is the position 
that the defence of national culture and 
identity is key in the overall struggle 
against regimes of repression and imperia- 
list domination. Even the anti-nuclear 
movement has to be placed within the 
context of imperialism, as peace is not 
possible in an _ imperialist-dominated 
world. 

In an article that pays tribute to the 
important role women have always played 
in Kenyan history, one gets an under- 
standing of the example ot Kamirithu 
Education and Cultural Centre and its 
important contribution to the cultural 
development of Kenyan workers and 
peasants. Kamirithu is a good example 
of the government’s harassment of peo- 
ple’s initiatives. The efforts of the workers 
and peasants to put on two plays shows 


the level of resistance to cultural repres- 
sion and even more importantly, shows 
what peasants and workers are capable of 
doing in theatre if left alone to organise 
on their own terms. 

Ngugi was detained in December 
1977 following the government’s ban- 
ning of the play he co-authored with 
Ngugi wa Mirii and which was performed 
by Kamirithu people, Ngaahika Ndeenda 


(I Will Marry When I Want). Since his 
release in December 1978, he has remained 
unemployed despite repeated efforts by 
himself and university colleagues to have 
him reinstated. 

The book contains photographs which 
show the continuing pattern of repres- 
sion and resistance from colonial to neo- 
colonial Kenya. For those who seek an 
understanding of the struggles of Kenyan 
people and their resistance to repression, 
Ngugi’s book is recommended. 


Close Sesame 

by Nuruddin Farah 

Published by Allison & Busby 
Price £8.95 


Reviewed by H O Nazareth 


This is the third and the most impressive 
novel so far in a sequence entitled Varia- 
tions on the theme of an African dictat- 
orship. Together they present a careful, 
poetic and evocative portrayal of Somalia; 
its fractured culture; the shift from col- 
onial rule to indigenous tyranny aided 
and abetted by one or the other of the 
superpowers. 

The first book, Sweet and Sour Milk, 
(the title is a pun on the country’s name: 
‘Somal’ means ‘to milk’) focuses on the 
experience of twin brothers. One, a func- 
tionary in the regime he conspires against, 
is killed by devious means, and in a cunn- 
ing tactical move, pronounced the regime’s 
hero by the General who heads it. The 
other, rather a-political, is forced into 
exile once he stumbles on to the unsav- 
oury details of his brother’s death, and 
witnesses the way in which his ambitious 
father and unwitting, custom-bound 
mother fall in with the regime’s schemes. 

The second novel, Sardines, (the title 
refers to a children’s game of hide-and- 
seek), centres on the situation facing 
another opponent of the regime, a 
woman called Medina. Farah’s treatment 
of the issues confronting Somali women, 
traditional and modern, is impressively 
sensitive. His profound abhorrence of the 
practice of infibulation (widespread in 
Somalia) is stressed in the novel, and he 
shows how the General uses popular 
belief in barbarous customs such as this 
to terrorise radical opponents and con- 
solidate his power. 

Close Sesame (all three book titles 


somehow involve food) tells the story of 
Deeriye,,an asthmatic old man, a deeply 
religious Muslim, a Pan-Somalist and Pan- 
African. Born in 1912, the year the 
African National Congress was formed in 
South Africa, the year the Dervish move- 
ment of the Sayyid defeated the British 
colonisers, Deeriye is a symbol of con- 
temporary Somalia. His asthma seems to 
be a metaphor for the oppression, colonial 
and neo-colonial, that is stifling the free- 
dom of the Somali people. His religion, 
once a sharp weapon against the coloni- 
sers, British and Italian, is blunted. The 
regime claims to share the faith and con- 
flates the recitation of prayers with the 
singing of ‘The General’s praise-names.’ 
And old age has also begun to sap his 
independence. 

Deeriye has spent so much time in 
prison for his political opposition to the 
colonisers that his children have grown 
up strangers to him. His wife, now dead, 
is idealised in his memories of her, and 
visits him like an angel. Widely respected 
for his courage and his dedication to 
democracy and public justice, revered by 
family and friends, he feels his reason 
being destroyed by the dominance of a 
tyranny that corrodes the fabric of his 
society with the use of fear, suspicion, 
superstition, murder and torture. Neither 
his God nor his people seem capable of 
getting rid of the regime. And his own 
desperate assassination attempt on the 
General also fails. The title for the book 
seems to imply that magic phrases will 
not solve the problems of political power, 
only the people organising themselves can 
do that. 

Farah’s masterful portrayal of the old 
man is all the more remarkable in that he 
himself does not share the religious 


beliefs. He adapts the use of language to 
his own purposes, forging, as it were, a 
Somali English idiom. But the success of 
the novel lies in Farah’s radical question- 
ing of politics, religion, custom, in Somali, 
and by implication any society, and in his 
ability to create convincing characters 
whose predicaments we can both sym- 
pathise with and understand. Farah is 
certainly one of Africa’s most important 
novelists, with an inspiring, unsentimen- 
tal intensely political and humanist 
vision. 


And Night Fell 

by Molefe Pheto 

Published by Allison & Busby 
Price £8.95 


Reviewed by Akua Rugg 


South Africa ranks as one of the most 
industrialised countries in the world. 
One of its specialised and most highly 
developed industries is that of terror, 
designed to process people into model 
inhabitants of the republic — creatures 
resigned to apartheid as a way of life. In 
the book, And Night Fell, Molefe Pheto, 
an African artist, describes how he was 
put through the mill by the South African 
Security Forces but emerged ‘unrefined’. 
Throughout his ordeal he retained all his 
raw hatred of apartheid and constantly 
defied his interrogators who broke his 
body but never managed to break his 
spirit. 

In 1976 Pheto lived in Soweto with his 
wife and four children. He was a founder 
member of MDALI (Music, Drama Art 
and Literature Institute), an organisation 
formed by artists from Soweto and Alex- 
andra Township, black ghettoes on the 
outskirts of Johannesburg. The organisa- 
tion was part of the Black Consciousness 
movement that sprang up during the mid 
70s in South Africa. Members of MDALI, 
realising that the time had come to stop 
differentiating between art, culture and: 
politics, formed an autonomous organ- 
isation of black artists independent of 
white patronage. Because of this militant 
action, they were marked out for deten- 
tion and interrogation. Pheto was to 
spend 281 days in a hell on earth, 271 of 
them in solitary confinement. 

Pheto’s account of his experiences puts 
flesh on the bones of the facts of apar- 
theid. Take for example the system of 
classifying the population in South 
Africa according to their racial origins. 
Pheto’s description of the personnel 
involved in a raid on his home, to find 
incriminating material, makes one realise 
that there are not four significant cate- 
gories of people in South Africa — Black, 
‘Coloured’, Asian and European, merely 
two. The section of the population that 
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is for propping up the crumbling structure 

of apartheid, and the section which is for 

bringing it down. 
‘The Black one Magosha and Night Pot 
(Asian) suddenly sprang into life and 
went into action, the guns they were 
carrying impairing their effectiveness. 
Magosha had his gun elaborately slung 
under his right armpit, its thin white 
canvas. strap-laces criss-crossed his 


narrow back and shoulders. The Black 
one moved his from the right-hand 
trouser pocket and shoved it ostentati- 
ously to his back pocket, the one on 
his right buttock, for easy drawing if 


it became necessary. Sons (‘Coloured’) 

and Night Pot did some shifting of 

their heavy metal too. I did not see 
where Purple Suit (European) kept 
his.” 

The book, despite the fact that it de- 
tails the horrors facing those who oppose 
the regime, does not make for depressing 
reading. On the contrary, it indicates the 
inevitability of the overthrowing of 
apartheid. One often gets the impres- 
sion, from press reports, that all opposi- 
tion to the regime in South Africa has 
been effectively suppressed with major 
political activists either dead like Biko or 
detained as in the case of Mandela. And 
Night Fell gives a strong. impression of 
ceaseless struggle carried on daily by 


ordinary people at their places of work 
and in the communities in which they 
live. Pheto himself influenced the music 
students he taught. There were his 
neighbours in the ghetto who, following 
the surprise swoop on his home, would 
have cleansed his house of any comprom- 
ising material missed in the initial raid. 
During his detention Pheto is assisted by 
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At The Rendezvous of Victory 

CLR James 

The long awaited third volume of Selected Writings includes 
two stories, three discussions with Trotsky on the autonomy 
of the Black American movement, essays on George Padmore, 
the West Indian Federation, Rohan Kanhai and other cricketers, 
and a bibliography. 

£13.95 hardback, £4.95 paperback 


And Night Fell 

Memoirs of a Political Prisoner in South Africa 

Molefe Pheto 

This is the first book by a black South African to chronicle in 
such detail the nightmarish journey into detention. 

£8.95 hardback 


Close Sesame 

Nuruddin Farah 

Set in Mogadiscio, Somalia, Close Sesame is an inspired novel 
of an old nationalist fighter’s last desperate act, and a brilliant 
expose of a police state. ‘‘Farah is a fine writer’’ — Doris 
Lessing 

€8.95 hardback 
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Available from booksellers or direct from the publishers 
Allison & Busby, 6a Noel Street, London WIV 3RB. 
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black prison guards who tell him, 

‘My mother’s child, don’t worry. 
We'll bring you papers, new ones 
everyday, as long as we are brought 
to clean your cell. We'll even take 
theirs as we start there. and they 
don’t even read the papers, these 
things’, meaning the police. ‘We will 
also tell our blas (brothers and inmates) 
to look after you.’ 

And Night Fell is not merely a catalo- 
gue of the betrayals and brutality suf- 
fered by an individual, written to arouse 
pity for his sorry plight and admiration 
for the fortitude he showed in adversity. 
The specific details of his capture, im- 
prisonment and release are like jigsaw 
pieces slotted together by Pheto to form 
a clear and vivid picture of a society 
forged by the hammer of apartheid. 


The Rape of Shavi 

by Buchi Emecheta 
Published by Ogwugu Afor 
Price £7.95 


Reviewed by Leila Hassan 


This is a modern day tale of imperialism — 
how Europeans deliberately or by default 
exploit and destroy African civilisation. 

Nine whites leave Britain to escape 
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the impending nuclear holocaust. Their 
plane crashes in the African desert king 
dom of Shavi. Three men, two women 
and two children survive. Here Europeans 
bred on Eurocentric capitalist values meet 
Africans whose society is organised 
according to the values of primitive 
socialism. 

The whites believe that they are sup- 
erior to the blacks, and although they 
accept and concede that the African way 
of life has value they are never at ease 
with the idyllic society they meet. 

The rape of Shavi (the title of the 
book) is symbolised by the rape of 
the African princess by one of the white 
men. He can only comprehend her will- 
ingness to be of service to him and her 
community as proof of her lowly status. 

The final disintegration and destruc- 


Leatleteer’s Prose 


Hand On The Sun 

by Tariq Mehmood 
Published by Penguin 
Price £1.75 


Reviewed by Paul Gilroy 


This book is less of a novel than a mani- 
festo. As a novel, it falls straight into the 
old trap set for politically committed 
artists. For the sake of their commit- 
ment, political reality is trivialised, which 
then reduces the political effect of the 
work, As a manifesto, it is both immodest 
and simplistic. It confines itself to a nar- 
row strip between the practice of the 
‘white revolutionary left’ and the com- 
munity politics of the ‘Chamchas’, a 
lackey leadership who are repeatedly 
denounced for betraying the real strug- 
gle Mehmood sets out to describe. 

It is only the author’s commitment 
which tints what would otherwise be a 
familiar, even stereotyped tale of genera- 
tional conflict, parental brutishness and 
arranged marriage in Bradford’s Asian 
community, a rather stale shade of red. 
The hero, Jalib a young Pakistani, whose 
family were lured to England by a dream 
of wealth, watches the gradual destruc- 
tion of his parents — his father by aliena- 
ting labour in the mills, his mother by 
isolation. He and his friends are portrayed 
as they acquire political consciousness. 
First, in their own experience of the 
bleak and violent atmosphere in Brad- 
ford’s schools and streets; secondly, 
through their contact with Dalair Singh, 
a veteran anti-colonial warrior different 
from the other elders in the community 
who tells them to ‘make history into a 
weapon,’ 

This worthy injunction does not fit 
very easily on the foundations provided 


tion of Shavi does not rest with the 
Europeans but with Asgoba, Shavi’s crown 
prince. He believes that power and pro- 
gress lie in the European way of doing 
things. He leaves Shavi with the whites 
by stowing away on their plane. 

He returns to Shavi intent on ‘develop- 
ing’ it. He organises an army to conquer 
neighbouring territories. Gems which 
meant little to the Shavians prove to be 
of value to the West and form the basis 
of foreign exchange. Shavi which had 
hitherto fed and clothed itself is now de- 
pendent on this exchange. 

The gems are devalued and Asgoba’s 
army defeated. Shavi collapses. 

Emecheta aims to show the worth of 
African values and civilisation over those 
of Europe, particularly in relation to 
women. 


elsewhere in Mehmood’s tale. He inflates 
the antics of the 70s leftist sects so that 
they appear not as a fragment in a wider 
political process, but as its entirety. 

Youth itself is the primary qualifica- 
tion for membership of the new vanguard 
with which he replaces them. The net- 
works of capitalist domination and the 
complexities of the political process are 
reduced to a single tussle between the 
forces of racism and their opponents. In 
this manichean vision, racism encompas- 
ses and defines all politics worthy of the 
name. It becomes a_ universal blight, 
anti-racism an eternal panacea. The politi- 
cal core of this anti-racism amounts to 
little more than a positive enthusiasm for 
violent confrontation and an equally 
intense hostility to taking handouts from 
the Leviathan state. Its applications how- 
ever, are limitless. It is the solution to an 
unwanted arranged marriage and, with all 
the power of a fetish, it answers sectarian 
divisions in the Asian community. 

Strangely, given his enthusiasm for 
youth pure and simple, Mehmood’s 
young Asians remain untouched by the 
politics and culture of other young peo- 
ple who share their class, their streets 
and their predicament. Jalib and the 
rest use West Indian speech, but their 
contacts with these other black youth do 
not feature in the book except perhaps 
where, from the back of one meeting, 
comesthe instruction ‘burn down Baby- 
lon brother’. 

The book marks Penguin’s recognition 
of the growing market for multi-cultural 
fiction, in itself an important develop- 
ment. It also has a genuine historical 
value, particularly if it is read as the 
diary of an activist rather than as the 
‘passionate and powerful novel of racial 


tension’ promised on the cover. It is hard 
though to resist the conclusion that 
turning history into weapons of this sort, 
introduces the possibility of self-destruc- 
tion alongside the practice of self-defence. 


Positive 
Approach 


Railton Blues 

by David Simon 

Published by Bogle—L’Ouverture 
Price £2.95 


Reviewed by Claudius Hilliman 


Black people in Britain are portrayed by 
some writers as either victims of racism 
and disadvantaged or those who ‘riot’ 
bécause of discrimination by the police 
and society. 

David Simon’s Railton Blues observes 
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the black community and begins to pene- 
trate and challenge this view. He takes a 
black community in London, identifies 
a road in Brixton that is known locally 
and nationally and moves it to a similar 
social terrain in Lewisham. Because, as 
he says, ‘for the black community, Front 
Line experiences re-create themselves not 
only in Brixton.’ 

He focuses on a working class West 
Indian family and, in particular, on Winnie, 
the mother. Winnie and her three child- 
ren, Prince, Sonny and Liz, live on 
Railton Road. Winnie becomes involved 
in organising a street party, the ‘blues’. 
This becomes the vehicle by which we 
are introduced to the various characters 
who make up the life of Railton. We 
are given an insight into the lives and 
social relationships of the community. 
The fact that the party does not happen 
is not important; what is, is that through 
the process of self-organisation, the com- 
munity finds an understanding of its 
position in a society which attempts, 
day-in and day-out, to frustrate it. An 
interesting and positive first novel about 
the black British experience from a young 
black Britisher. 


Reminiscence 


Everything Under the Sun 

by Jeffrey Stollmeyer 

Published by Stanley Paul & Co Ltd 1983 
Price £8.95 


Reviewed by CLR James 


This book &verything Under the Sun 
stimulates me a great deal and I shall say 
why. 

The name Stollmeyer means a great 
deal to me. As a boy I lived in Queen’s 
Park East, Port of Spain. Over in Queen’s 
Park West was a collection of some of the 
most famous houses in Trinidad and one 
of them was the Stollmeyer Castle. It was 
a tremendous dwelling house with turrets 
and stone balustrades etc. — something to 
see for its own sake. In those days you 
drove around the savannah in a tram, 
paying five cents a time and undoubtedly 
one of the sights in this drive was the 
Stollmeyer Palace. 

In 1911 I went to the Queen’s Royal 
College which was a building in Queen’s 
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Park West, not too far from the Stoll- 
meyer Castle which, for years, became 
part of my landscape. I left QRC and 
after a year or so I went back to teach. 
For years one of my favourite students 
was a Stollmeyer. 

I have a faint recollection of Jeffrey 
Stollmeyer coming to QRC as a very 
small boy while I was teaching senior 
students, but I am not sure of it — sure 
only of his brother being a very pleasant 
boy. I have another Stollmeyer memory. 
When I was about eighteen my father 
took me to see a Mr Stollmeyer who did 
some business in San Juan. Mr Stollmeyer 
it seemed wanted someone to work for 
him. He looked at me and said I was too 
young. The position he was offering 
required someone older and _ thereby 
having more responsibility. 

I did not see very much of Jeffrey at the 
wicket, except in England in Test matches. 
I went from England to the United States 
in 1938 and remained there until 1953, 
but I used to follow cricket very closely. 
From the 1939 Tests of the West Indies 
playing in England I had to take note of 
J B Stollmeyer — he made 59 in the First 
Test and 59 in the Third going in first. 
He was only eighteen, opening the innings. 

Then came the war and cricket in the 
West Indies was limited to some vast 
scoring by individual batsmen. Tarilton 
and Headley before World War Two had 
scored triple hundreds in the Caribbean, 
but cut away from international cricket 
by the war West Indies batsmen enjoyed 
themselves at home. Frank Worrell made 
308 in 1943-44, Walcott made 314 not 
out in 1945-46 and in 1946-47 Stollmeyer 
made 324 against British Guiana. 

Test matches came back in 1947-48. 
Stollmeyer scored well in Tests and not- 
ably in India where he and Rae put on 
239 for the first wicket — Stollmeyer 
made 160, following it in the Fifth Test 
with 85. He really comes into his own in 
England in 1950. He and Rae, opening 
the innings, continually withstood the 
English opening bowlers, offering them 
on a plate to Worrell, Weekes and Walcott. 

There is no need to continue in detail 
with Stollmeyer’s scoring in Tests. He has 
made 2159 runs in Tests with four 
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centuries and an average of 42.33. An 
average of over 40 runs for an opening | | 
batsman is very much to the player’s | | 
credit, but Stollmeyer has been more | | 
than a fine player on the field. He cap- 
tained the West Indies in India 1952-53, 
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winning the series and himself scoring | | 
heavily. He also captained the West Indies 
against England in the Caribbean. He con- | | 
tinued to bat effectively as an opening 
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batsman but after winning the first two 
Tests he lost the Third and the Fifth 
thus enabling England to draw the series. 

There is a full account of these matches 
in Stollmeyer’s book — some of them 
extremely exciting. The most exciting 
I found to be a county match against a 
West Indies touring team. 

Stollmeyer’s judgements are not only 
sound but go further into technique than 
most other accounts by West Indies 
cricketers. Take for instance this pass- 
age (page 114): 

‘I considered Worrell the sounder in 
defence, Weekes the greater attacking 
force; Worrell the more graceful, 
Weekes the more devastating; Worrell 
the more effective on soft wickets, 
Weekes the more so on hard wickets. 
Worrell gives the bowler less to work 
on, Weekes has the wider range of 
strokes. Both are good starters, but 
Weekes is the more _ businesslike; 
Worrell appeared to be enjoying an 
afternoon’s sport, whereas Weekes was 
on the job six hours a day. Due pos- 
sibly to his wider stroke range, Weekes 
took more chances than did Worrell 
and the latter was probably, all told, 
the sounder in principle, but this did 
not extend outside the realms of 
actual batsmanship, for Worrell was 
not as capable a runner as Weekes was, 
nor was he as meticulous over the lit- 
tle accessories that make the complete 
batsman.’ 

I want now to take up again my con- 
tact with Jeffrey Stollmeyer. Some years 
ago I spent much time at the house of 
my sister in San Juan, Trinidad. Stoll- 
meyer’s home was in the San Juan area 
and over and over again when I went into 
the house my sister would tell me that 
Jeff had called. I saw as much of him as I 
could and that explains the following 
passage in my book Beyond a Boundary. 
The cricket crisis in the Caribbean was 
such that I had to write an open letter 
to the public about it. In the course of 
the open letter, near the end in fact, I 
said: 

*. .. Two world famous cricketers are 

now active in your councils and were 

yesterday active on the field. They 
know a great deal more about cricket 
than I do. I want to assure them, first 
that I know much more about crowds 
than they do, and secondly, that they 
do not exceed me in love for the game, 
respect for its traditions and a desire 
that these should flourish in the West 

Indies to a degree inferior to no other 

part of the world...’ 

This letter I reproduced in my book 
Beyond a Boundary and then went on to 
say: 

‘The two cricketers referred to in the 

open letter are, of course, Gerry 


Gomez and Jeffrey Stollmeyer. Soon 
after I came home I tried to find out- 
standing sportsmen who were popular 
with all classes and could play a media- 
ting social role in the acute political 
tensions. Two names were given to 
me: Gerry Gomez and Lindsay Grant. 
When Gerry was appointed manager 
for Australia I wrote in the Nation 
quite plainly what are his opportun- 
ities and responsibilities in the build- 
ing of a national community. He did 
not take it amiss. 

The other cricketer is Jeffrey Stoll- 
meyer. Looking for someone to write 
capably for the paper about a visiting 
English soccer team his name was 
mentioned to me. (He and Gerry 
starred in inter-colonial soccer as well 
as international cricket). I called him 
up and asked him to write. He said he 
was very sorry but it was just about 
the time the matches were played that 
he had to deal with his workers. I 
regretted this. I had found his judge- 
ment on West Indian players to be as 
sound and more balanced than all I 
had heard with the exception of 
Andy Ganteaume’s. He would have 
been quite willing to write and sur- 


A New longue 


i is a long memoried woman 
by Grace Nichols 

Published by Karnak House 
Price £1.00 


Reviewed by Valerie Bloom 


The African’s upheaval from his home- 
land, his journey through the Middle 
Passage and his experiences on the 
Western slave plantations have been the 
subject of many a poem, short story and 
novel. Grace Nichols, in her first book of 
adult poetry, i is a long memoried woman, 
which recently won the Commonwealth 
Literature Prize, has given a new slant to 
the topic of the Black Diaspora. She has 
chosen to focus on the experiences of one 
African woman, from her betrayal by 
‘men the colour of my own skin’, to her 
settlement on a West Indian sugar planta- 
tion. 

The title of the book is indicative of 
the mood of the poems. There is an 
ominous sound to the words ‘i is a long 
memoried woman’, suggesting that all the 
degradation and humiliation suffered will 
be carefully chronicled and stored in 
memory chambers for a future day of 
reckoning. But there is also inherent in 
the words, a reassurance that customs and 
people left behind will not be forgotten. 
This is exactly the tone of. the poems 


prised me by not merely giving me 

condolences about my father’s death 

but spoke about him in a way that 
showed he had some idea of my 
father’s work and personality. . .’ 

This was written and published in 
1963. Of all the critical situations in the 
Caribbean I have heard nothing to make me 
alter that opinion — rather to strengthen 
its 
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which constantly juxtapose the world left 
behind with the new world. In ‘One Con- 
tinent/To Another’ Ms Nichols writes; 
‘and after fifty years/ she hasn’t forgotten/ 
hasn’t forgotten/ how she had lain there/ 
in her own blood/ lain there in her own 
shit/ bleeding memories in the darkness/ 
how she stumbled unto the shore/ how 
the metals dragged her down/ how she 
thirsted. . .’ ; 

The horror of the Middle Passage and 
the bewilderment experienced in the New 
World is implicit in the poems. But 
always there is the memory of Africa 
running counter to this, as in the above 
poem when the heroine draws strength 
from the pictures she retains of her home- 
land: ‘From the darkness within her/ from 
the dimness of previous/incarnations/ the 
Congo surfaced/ so did Sierra Leone and 
the/ Gold Coast which she used to tread/ 
searching the horizons for lost/ moons’. 

The voice fluctuates between the first 
person singular and plural and the third 
person singular, so that at one stage we 
are watching the African woman as ‘she 
stoops/ in the green canefields’, then we 
are told by the poet; ‘I come from a 
country of strong women/ Black Oak 
women who bleed slowly at/ the alters 
of their children’. In ‘We the Women’ 
the experiences are no longer just those 
of one African woman or those of the 
poet, but they are shared by every Black 
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woman living in the Western Hemisphere 
who finds that ‘I have crossed an ocean/ I 
have lost my tongue/ from the root of 
the old/one/a new one has sprung.’ 
(Epilogue) 

The style is reminiscent of Brathwaite’s 
trilogy The Arrivants, except that instead 
of looking at the Diaspora of the Black 
race in general, Grace Nichols has chosen 
to look at the black woman in slavery. 
To my knowledge this has not been done 
before and it will be difficult to find it so 
skilfully done again. Embodied in the 
work is all the bitterness, anger and frus- 
tration of the individual in enforced 
servitude. But there is also warmth, 
passion and tenderness as she talks of 
‘the men who seed the children’ and the 
‘young ones’ who must be fed with 
‘Sweet tales of Dahomey’. Grace Nichols 
is a very accomplished writer and a 
worthy recipient of the Commonwealth 
Literature Prize. 
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New Beat 


Dance To A Different Drum — 
poems from Brixton 1983 
selected by James Berry 
Published by Blackrose Press (TU) 
Price £1.00 


Reviewed by Valerie Bloom 


Dance To A Different Drum is a collec- 
tion of poems edited by James Berry 
and published by Blackrose Press for the 
Brixton Festival. The forty-six poems 
were selected from over two hundred 
submitted by local poets to the Brixton 
Festival ‘83. The collection is very diverse 
and can safely be said to cater for almost 
every taste. There are poems written on 
the subject of life in the inner city which 
range from the ones commenting on the 
struggle for survival in a slightly humour- 
ous tone, like Who Is The Enemy in 
which Markus Jahn hits out at the Klu 
Klux Klan and the National Front; ‘Dem 
think dem doin’ I ah favour/ Seh dem ah 
go give I Two Thousand Pound/ plus pay 
I fare fe go home. . ./ Well I don’t mind/ 
It only cost fifty pence tube fare to 
Brixton.’; to the more sober reflections 
such as ‘A Miserable Life’ by Colin Camp- 
bell. For the romantic, there are poems 
written about love which manage to get 
the message across without being maudlin. 
No one can resist the wittiness of Pete 


Tattersall’s ‘My Ideal Woman’ or the long- 
ing in Viki Feaver’s ‘Snow’. Among the 
political poems, ‘Burnin’ & Lootin’ by 
Michael Beckles, and ‘Where The Nigger 
Lies’ by Peter Simmonds deserve special 
mention. The former, like Linton Kwesi 
Johnson’s ‘Di Great Insohreckshan’ which 
is also included, recounts very vividly the 
events of the Brixton Riots. Michael 
Beckles’ poem relates the physical and 
mental torment suffered by a black man 
at the hands of ‘the police’, the ‘white 
men’ and ‘The skinheads’. There is unmis- 
takable pathos in the last lines; ‘Look 
child, see/ Where the nigger lies/ See your 
mother a’ holding his hand/Run child, 
run/ Save your brothers not me/ I must 
die, I was born in this land.’ 

James Berrry has chosen to divide the 
poems into three sections under numeric 
headings rather than thematic categor- 
isations. Although the poems in each 
section are related in some way, it is not a 
rigid affiliation, so that we find nostal- 
gic poems with their theme of yesteryear 
like Millicent Hopkins’ ‘Sunday Teas’ and 
Joan Days’ ‘Tribute To Nan’ in the same 
section as “Burnin and Lootin’ and “The 
Great Insohreckshan’. 

This very useful collection would 
appear to be aimed at teenagers, but there 
is no doubt it will be enjoyed by everyone. 
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Hard Times 
Music 


Hard Times 

an album by Mutabaruka 
High Times, 

Kingston HTLP 0001) 


Reviewed by Mervyn Morris 


Mutabaruka’s first LP Check It, is out. If, 
as it does, the music seerns less interesting 
than the music on records featuring 
Linton Kwesi Johnson or Oku Onuora, 
say, that is not necessarily a disadvantage 
overall. 

The music here fills spaces, complements 
the voice; never does it compete for 
attention. From time to time, however, 
it does critically important work; such 
as in ‘Whey Mi Belong’ where, suggesting 
the weary march of whole communities, 
it infuses drama into the rhetorical 
questions. 

Check It gives a good account of Muta- 
baruka’s talents. He has a most com- 
pelling voice, high baritone, which he 
uses flexibly. The work is especially con- 
cerned about poverty, injustice, oppres- 
sion. In a poem such as ‘Butta Pan Kulcha’ 
or ‘Sit Dung Pon de Wall’ he persuades us 
we are inside the head of a representative 
sufferer. Some of the other items make 
their points more explicitly and, I think, 
less powerfully; as in, for example, ‘De 
System’ (‘de system is a fraud’) with its 
repetitive assertion. Muta insists on the 
need for black people to adopt a global 
perspective, to reclaim African brother- 
hood, to be conscious of problems in 
South Africa, Angola, England and to feel 
them as also ours. He exhorts his listeners 
to struggle towards true consciousness 
(‘yu haffi fine time/fi check out yu mine’); 
real freedom he sees as beyond what 
party political contests can achieve 
(‘none a de p/ can set you free’). In 
‘Witeman Country’ he argues ‘It no good 
fi stay eena witeman country too long’; 
his advice mockingly introduced by a 
repeated phrase from ‘London Bridge is 
Falling Down’. A touch of survival 
laughter lightens a poem such as ‘Hard 
Times Love’, a celebration of sex in the 
inconvenient environment of the ghetto. 
In a thousand ways, the situation of the 
black and poor may be difficult. But 
Muta says ‘we naw give up’. 


Reggae Review 


Reggae: Deep Roots Music 

By Howard Johnson & Jim Pines 
Published by Proteus Books 
Price £5.95 


Reggae International 

edited by Stephen Davis & Peter Simon, 
Published by Thames And Hudson 

Price £8.95 


Reviewed by Linton Kwesi Johnson 


The Channel Four television series on 
Jamaican pop music, Reggae Deep Roots 
Music; screened late last year, was dis- 
appointing and at times embarassing. 
In spite of some excellent footage and 
good source material, Howard Johnson 
and Jim Pines, joint makers of the film 
series and co-authors of the book ver- 
sion, fail to present on film a coherent 
story of reggae’s evolution. 

Surprisingly, the book goes a long 
way, though not quite far enough, to 
make up for the short-comings of the 
television series. It is attractively pre- 
sented, richly illustrated, simply written 
and easily read. The book is primarily a 
descriptive work which isolates some of 
the main musical elements in Jamaica’s 
folk culture and traces the progress of 
Jamaican pop from the period of the 
mento to the modern stage of reggae. The 
role of the sound system, the art of 
toasting, the influence of rasta, black 
spirituality and aspects of the Jamaican 
music industry are all dealt with and 
there is a limited discography at the end 
of the book. The authors have drawn 
heavily from their research sources and a 
serious attempt has been made to present 
their material in a reasonably ordered 
manner. Like the film, however, the book 
suffers from.the absence of a clear analy- 
tical framework that could deepen the 
reader’s understanding of the dynamics 
of reggae’s evolution. 

Reggae International, a compilation 
of articles, essays and interviews edited 


by Stephen Davis and Peter Simon, covers 
the same ground as ‘Deep Roots Music’ 
and more. In fact, it is a far more sub- 
stantive work. The impressive list of con- 
tributors vary from the learned to the 
knowledgeable. They include former 
Jamaican Prime Minister, Michael Manley 
who wrote the introductory essay: Reggae: 
A Revolutionary Impulse, Edward Seaga 
Jamaica’s present Prime Minister (in- 
terviewed by Stephen Davis); Garth 
White respected social historian of 
Jamaican pop music; pioneering reggae 
journalist Carl Gayle; Roger Steffans 
reggae archivist, Chris May editor of the 
London based Black Music and Jazz 
Review; Mervyn Morris Jamaican poet 
and literary critic and Randall Grass, 
musician and writer. 

Contributions to Reggae International 
include a view of how the reggae form 
emerged by Randall Grass, supported by 
a rare interview with pioneering sound 
system operator and record producer 
Sir Coxone Clement Dodd; a history of 
Bob Marley & the Wailers by American 
rock critic Timothy White, a history of 
reggae in Britain by Chris May; a surgica: 
dissection of the structure of the reggae 
form and sound by Luke Ehrlich and a 
history of dub also by Ehrlich. By far the 
most outstanding contribution is that of 
Garth White whose two scholarly essays 
trace the music’s evolution, unravelling 
the knotted thread of its history. Both 
essays are remarkable for their density of 
detail and depth of understanding. 

The editors set themselves the task of 
producing a ‘source book’ and nearly 
every aspect of Jamaican pop is dealt 
with in this large paperback, liberally 
illustrated with an impressive collection 
of black and white and colour photo- 
graphs. Reggae International may not be 
the definitive reggae source book that 
tells you all you ever wanted to know 
about Jamaican pop music, but it is cer- 
tainly a massive step in that direction. 
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George 


Headley 
1909-1983 


George Headley is dead, is dead and has 
not left his peer. Poetic yes, but no hyper- 
bole; the material facts will appear. 

Meanwhile as with every cricketer — 
first what he has done. 

In Test Matches George made 2190 
runs in forty innings with an average of 
60.83. He is sixth in the list of Test 
averages, exceeded by Bradman and 
Pollock, the three others who are above 
him have not played twenty innings each. 
In his forty innings George made ten 
centuries; curiously with him he made 
only five fifties to his ten centuries. 
Bradman scored similarly — thirteen 
fifties to twenty nine centuries. That 
means that when George made fifty he 
did not get out easily, he went on to the 
century. But Sutcliffe who averaged 
60.73 to George’s 60.83 had twenty- 
three fifties to his sixteen centuries. 

George has another quality which he 
shares with Bradman alone — he never 
failed in a Test series. In the 1930 Tests 
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he made 21 and 17058 and 39;114 and 
112;10 and 223. In Australia, 1930- 
1931, he made O and 11;14 and 2;102 
not out and 28 (the 28 being top score); 
33 and 11 (the 33 being again top score); 
and 105 and 30 (the 30 being second 
only to 34). We need not continue with 
detail except to say that in 1939 George 
made 106 and 107351 and 5; and 65 run 
out. 

I did not see that run out but I heard 
about it from press reports, many people 
and from George himself. Except for 
malice aforethought, George that day was 
on his way to two hundred at least, at 
least. 

By failing in a Test I mean, for ex- 
ample, Hammond who scored in Australia 
in 1928-1929, 44;28;251;200;32 run 
out; 119 not out; 177; 38;16. But fol- 
lowed this up in England in 1930 with 8 
and 4;38 and 323113 and 35;3;13 and 60, 
while in 1934 his figures are unbelievable— 
25 and 16;2:4;337 and 20;15 and 43. 
That kind of failure in a Test series 
never befell Headley and the only other 
batsman of whom that can be said is 
Bradman. Sutcliffe, I admit, always 
maintained a high level but Sutcliffe 
never played the cricket that Bradman 
and Headley played. 

Always I insist upon statistics be- 
cause utterly apart from the runs made, 
my claims for Headley are without re- 
straint. I have said it before and I say it 
again — nobody ever batted better than 
George. 

Bradman made more runs and it is 
from George that I have heard the greatest 
tribute not only to ability with the bat. 
But to the concentration and endurance 
which enabled Bradman to score those 
mountains of runs so consistently. Yet I 
cannot place George second to Bradman. 

First of all Bradman had a powerful 
array of batsmen, first to open the inn- 
ings and secondly to support him if he 
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scored. George had nobody. From start 
to finish he carried the whole West Indies 
side on his solitary shoulders. George has 
told me himself what a strain this was and 
I remember the regret in his voice as he 
said: “Sometimes I haven’t finished put- 
ting on my pads when I hear that one of 
them has gone.” 

In 1938 I watched with George the 
Australians playing England at Manches- 
ter. Somewhere early in the innings 
O’Reilly bowled a tremendous over and 
George admitted that he had never seen 
anything like it and O’Reilly was a trem- 
endous bowler. So, tempted perhaps by 
his unfailing calm and control, I said: 
“George, if when you went in you faced 
that kind of attack you would be in 
trouble.” His face changed from its 
normal good nature into tight readiness. 
“No” he said, “when I am walking down 
the pavilion steps, going in to bat, if I 
met my father I wouldn’t recognise him. 
And once I am at the wicket I am con- 
cerned with nothing else but seeing the 
ball from the bowler’s hand. . .” 

George stayed at my house often and 
we would talk cricket until the small 
hours of the morning. I also played com- 
monplace club cricket with George in 
Lancashire. I stayed at the house of 
Constantine and he would take me to 
play in the matches that the professionals 
arranged among themselves. George was 
adamant — no kind of bowling, no kind 
of wicket, no arrangement of the field 
ever put him off. Or the leg side field 
and batsmen and bowlers bowling to leg? 
To George it was quite simple: “If when I 
hit it they catch it then that is OK with 
me. “One thing disturbed him (or rather 
what he was on the look out for): “In a 
Test match be on guard against the bad 
ball.”” Somewhat bewildered I asked him 
why. He said that in the tight play of a 
Test when a really bad ball comes, you go 
at it so greedily that you can make a bad 
stroke and get out. And from my pre- 
vious knowledge of him I knew that 
George was not going to make any rash 
stroke and get out stupidly. 

One last word on this unique player. 
He played usually off the back foot, 
but so aggressive was he against all bowl- 
ing that even when on the back foot for 
defence he would be pushing the ball 
through the covers or between short leg 
and mid-on. One of the most anticipated 
and keenest of my cricket enjoyments 
was what happened to a bowler after 
George had played him back and back 
and back; he thought he could bring up 
one and get George still on the back foot. 
But George would stick his left foot out 
like an English forward player, take his 
bat back high over his head and drive 
like. .. George Headley. 

I have to put it that way in order not 
to do injustice to George Headley. 


PROTEST 


Positive Discrimination : 
who needs it 2 


Leonora Brito 


This autumn, the Polytechnic of Central 
London (PCL) is starting a pilot course in 
Print and Radio Journalism’, that is ex- 
clusively intended to benefit people who 
belong to black minorities. It’s generally 
agreed that there aren’t enough black 
people working in the media — well there 
aren’t enough black people working full 
stop (but damn, I’m giving away too 
much of the plot). Anyway, the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality, (CRE) in an 
attempt to foster a small black crack in 
the iceberg that passes for the ‘British’ 
media, has obtained the promise of cash 
from the Manpower Services Commission 
(MSC); and professional expertise from 
the PCL’s School of Communication. In 
other words aid — which will (to intone 
the familiar litany) ‘enable black people 
to compete for jobs in the media on an 
equal footing with whites’. 

Enter a would be recipient — myself. 
I'm black, female, working-class and long- 
term unemployed. Impressive eh? But to 
be honest, I didn’t allow myself to become 
over-confident in my disadvantaged state. 
No, because two of the PCL requirements: 
‘evidence of prior commitment’ and ‘a 
high degree of motivation’, spelt trouble. 
‘Commitment’? ‘motivation’? — these 
touch-stones of the bourgeoisie seemed to 
cancel out the brightness contained in 
‘Opportunity’ ( which also appeared on 
the information sheet). By definition, my 
life experience had obscured any clear 
sightings of the straight and narrow path 
to middle-income happiness. I mean, 
being black and poor and a woman — 
leaving school at 16 and scuffling to get a 
job, to get an education to get a job — 
well a person could get side-tracked. 
Most people, especially those at the bot- 
tom of the pile get side-tracked — into 
shit schools and shit jobs and no jobs, 
that’s the system. 

And another thing, it’s hard to keep 
manufacturing cosmetic enthusiasm at 
the drop of an interview (that’s how they 
judge ‘commitment’ and ‘motivation’ in 
25 minute interviews — you have to be 


demonstrably ‘enthusiastic’). Still, I had 
the usual survival mechanism to rely on — 
the one that gets you through form-fil- 
ling, day counting and interviews, yet 
keeps your blood-pressure under control. 
‘Tl wait and see how it goes’, that’s what 
I thought as I made my way into the 
interview room at the PCL. 

The CRE representative sat in the mid- 
dle, performed all the courtesies and 
generally acted as mediator. I dubbed 
him, not ungratefully, ‘the coloured 
gentleman’. There was a white woman 
from the MSC who was totally silent, 
maybe she’d heard enough jokes for the 
day — all those interviewed had to sign 
an MSC form agreeing to find work in 
the UK. And lastly, there were three peo- 
ple from the School of Communication, 
an Asian woman and two white men, who 
would actually run the course. 

The stocky little white man started 
first, and he was jolly and welcoming: 
‘Are you from one of Cardiff’s original 
mixed race families’? (I’d used the term 
in a writing sample — it must have trig- 
gered his memory). “The reason I ask — is 
that I used to work around that area — it 
was never considered strange to hear a 
black man speak with a Welsh accent, 
people thought nothing of it’. 

I’m not sure that I answered this man 
much, most of the time I just gaped. 
Any answers I did give seemed to puzzle 
him. Why would I want to work where 
there was a black community? ‘I mean, 
you might be offered a job on some ob- 
scure provincial newspaper in Liverpool — 
or Newcastle’. I was probably gaping 
again, because he decided to elaborate: 
take the place where he lived now, blacks 
in his area weren’t bothered about dis- 
crimination — they were prosperous. It 
was a prosperous area. And no-one 
objected to their presence — because 
there were very few of them. ‘Not like 
here’, he waved his hand vaguely, ‘where 
there are lots’. ‘Don’t get me wrong’! 
the stocky little white man emphasised 
his sincerity by half standing from his 


seat and speaking loudly: ‘there are black 
people — in my family.’ 

The coloured gentleman from CRE 
was scrupulously fair throughout. He’d 
nod his head at the points I struggled 
to impress upon the jolly racist: ‘that’s a 
good answer’, then swiftly move on to 
imply (tactfully) that I was missing the 
real point: ‘that’s a good answer but you 
see what Mr X is saying’? And he’d go 
on to explain it to me. The Asian woman 
asked simple questions that I found awk- 
ward. Did I think Id like to be an assis- 
tant studio-producer? Why hadn’t I applied 
to the School of Journalism in Cardiff, 
‘it’s a very good school you know?’ The 
questions were awkward because the 
atmosphere was leaden and so were my 
replies. 

Half-way through the interview the 
second white man, hitherto silent, ex- 
ploded with exasperation. ‘You’re ob- 
viously shy and retiring!’ He scanned my 
application form. ‘You’re twenty-nine 
right? You’ve got what— a degree right’? 
he stopped foraging through the papers, 
‘What jobs have you applied for?’ I trotted 
out a sample, depending on the inter- 
view, I trot out different samples, I’ve 
got plenty to choose from. Sometimes I 
miscalculate. ‘Museums! galleries’! — the 
second white man was tall and thin and 
indignant — everything he said came out 
in blurts of indignation. ‘Where have you 
worked before’? he rushed to read from 
the paper — ‘Civil Service!’ After that, the 
second white man sat back and began to 
speak soberly. He was wondering how I’d 
cope — god knows it was hard — even on 
this course, when you ring up people — 
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behind you!’ 

I remember my answers getting short- 
er and shorter. And I remember my fist 
smacking into the palm of my hand as I 
turned from one to the other of them. I 
also remember thinking: ‘My god this is 
an interview, what are you doing!’ The 
next minute I’d find myself openly 
staring at my watch. 

Breezy racism, sexist stereotyping, 
massive ignorance of economic forces 
notwithstanding, the people from the 
School of Communication’s main concern, 
no doubt, was to uphold ‘standards’. 
Professional people with professional 
skills, they would seek to impart the same 
to any likely looking candidate. The fact 
that the intake on this particular course 
would be wholly ‘ethnic’ called for no 
adjustments. The CRE had targeted two 
factors which explained the absence of 
blacks in the media - lack of cash and 
relevant skills. The partial truth — accep- 
table to everybody; and which, in the 
PCL’s case allowed the routine search for 
the ever-changing same: twenty ‘persons’ 
in belted trench-macs, pork-pie hats — 
and washable blackface. 
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Protest 


The Grenada 


The following statements were issued by the Alliance of the Black 
Parents Movement, Black Youth Movement and the Race Today 


Collective as the Grenada crisis unfolded. 


Wednesday, 19 October 1983 stands before us as perhaps one of 
the most barbaric moments in modern Caribbean history. On that 
day the Bernard Coard regime in Grenada liquidated Prime Minister 

Maurice Bishop, Foreign Minister Unison Whiteman, Housing 
Minister Norris Bain, Education Minister Jacqueline Creft, Trade 
Union leader Vincent Noel and political activist Fitzroy Bain. 
They are all dead, lined up against a wall and shot. Numbers of 
people injured are reported to be between 40 and 200. Nothing of 
this nature has ever been experienced in the English speaking 


The drama began to unfold on Wed- 
nesday, October 12 when a new regime 
took power and placed Maurice Bishop 
under house-arrest. Unknown to Grena- 
dians and even to members of the ruling 
party, the organisation which seized 
power is called the Organisation For Re- 
volutionary Education and Liberation 
(OREL). This clandestine group was 
organised as far back as the mid-1970’s 
by Bernard Coard and his wife, Jamaican 
born, Phyllis Coard. They gathered 
around them a small band of activists 
drawn from the New Jewel Movement 
(NJM). The aim of this group was the 
seizure of power from the Gairy regime 
and the organisation of a state based on 
the model of the Soviet Union. 

This group, in conjunction with radi- 
cal members of the NJM, carried out a 
revolutionary seizure of power from the 
corrupt and brutal Gairy regime in 
March 1979. The Peoples Revolutionary 
Government (PRG) was not therefore a 
homogeneous whole but has been, in 
fact, an uneasy alliance between the 
radicals of the NJM and the activists of 
OREL. In the course of establishing the 
new government, OREL activists were 
placed in key positions in the Peoples 
Revolutionary Army (PRA), the police 
and the militia. 

As the revolutionary process develo- 
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Caribbean. 


ped over the last 4% years, the internal 
conflicts, between these two factions 
sharpened. On the one hand there were 
the NJM radicals — Maurice Bishop, Ken- 
tick Radix and Unison Whiteman who 
had consistently taken the mass movement 
forward in battle against Gairy. These 
emerged as the popular leaders of the 
revolution. Then we had, on the other 
hand, the OREL activists, bent on 
implementing a Soviet model of govern- 


ment on the Grenadian people. They haa 
manipulated themselves into key areas of 
the state apparatus. It was clear, however, 
that OREL did not and still does not have 
the same mass support as the NJM 
radicals. 

We are certain of one thing. It is that 
in the last year both groups in the govern- 
ment and the party had been fighting 
each other behind closed doors over the 
political approaches to several issues 
which arose in Grenadian society. 

Come Wednesday, October 12 and the. 
fight was out in the open. Coard’s group, 
OREL, made its bid for power. The issue 
was who would lead the Grenadian re- 
volution. OREL activists demanded that 
Coard be made ideological leader of the 
party and joint leader of the revolution. 
Bishop refused, certain that his refusal 
would have the approval of the masses of 
Grenadian people. It was at that point 
that Bishop was arrested and the OREL 
regime, led from the rear by Coard, took 
power. To date Bernard Coard has not 
spoken, but two members of OREL have 
taken the stage so far. First, a Major Corn- 
wall, recently Ambassador to Cuba, and 
later General Hudson Austin head of the 
PRA and a member of the Political 
Bureau of the NJM. 

It was against this regime, born in a 
palace coup, that the process of the 


general insurrection of Grenadian people 
began. The insurrection aimed clearly at 
the overthrow of the OREL regime and 
its replacement by institutions of popular 
power and control. 

On Saturday, October 15, Kenrick Radix, 
a resigned minister of the government led 
a demonstration of over 300 people 
through the streets of St George’s, the 
capital, under the slogan ‘NO WORK, 
NO SCHOOL‘ NO PLAY.’ The demon- 
stration was broken up and Radix was 
arrested. There followed on Tuesday, 
October 18 a march of 500 students from 
Grenville to Pearls Airport where the 
demonstrators disrupted flights having 
swarmed the airport. A similar demons- 
tration took place on the west of the 
island. 

Later that day the government crum- 
bled and a revolutionary situation was on 
the agenda. Ministers Whiteman, Ramd- 
hanny, Bain and Louison resigned. This 
was followed by a statement from White- 
man that Coard was running the govern- 
ment singlehandedly from his home; 
that Cornwall’s and Austin’s statements 
were a tissue of lies; that they had offered 
Coard a compromise which was that 
Bishop would remain head of govern- 
ment and a member of the political 
Bureau from which he had been expelled, 
while Coard would be appointed leader 
of the NJM. Coard, Whiteman tells us, 
put the phone down in mid-conversation. 

On the following day, Wednesday 
October 19, Grenadian society witnessed 
the climax of the popular insurrection 
against the Coard/OREL regime. Grena- 
dians went to work as usual that morn- 
ing and at 9am downed tools. We are 
certain that workers at the new airport 
struck. So did teachers, pupils and 
other workers in St George’s and its 
environs. They marched, 3,000 of them, 
at first to Bishop’s home and freed him. 
The crowd placed Bishop at the head of 
the demonstration which grew to 8,000 
according to reports. That was the revolu- 
tion and the Grenadian masses were 
about to place their stamp and identity 
on a new stage in the Grenadian revolu- 
tion, 

At this point the counter-revolution 
struck. An OREL strike force, drawn 
from within the army, let fly with bullets. 
Our reports indicate that leading ministers 
were separated from the mass and sum- 
marily executed. Bishop was wounded at 
that stage, then taken away by soldiers 
and later executed. 

A 24-hour martial law has been pro- 
claimed and a curfew with it for a four 
| day period. Anyone found on the streets 
was to be shot. The PRG has been dis- 
banded and replaced by an 18 man Rev- 
olutionary Military Council. The counter- 
revolution had triumphed, at least for the 


time being. 

We, the Alliance of the Black Parents 
Movement, the Black Youth Movement 
and the Race Today Collective soundly 
condemn the Stalinist barbarism of the 
regime led from the rear by Bernard 
Coard and his wife, Phyllis Coard. 

We reaffirm our position of support 
for the revolutionary seizure of power 
which took place on March 13 1979. 

We renew our call made in March 
1979 for a state based on organs of the 
popular power of workers and peasants 
which was first outlined by Maurice 
Bishop in 1974. And we quote: 

“. . our position, in fact, based on 

Assemblies of the People, is that elec- 

tions in the sense of the elections 

we now know would be replaced by 

Assemblies. 

“This is based very broadly speaking 

on the Tanzanian system. We envisage 

a system which would have village 

assemblies and worker’s assemblies, 

“In other words, politics where you 

live and politics where you work. 

The village assemblies would in turn 

elect parish assemblies and the village 

assemblies would also elect represen- 
tatives to a National Assembly. 

“The National Assembly would be the 

government of the country. But the 

National Assembly would appoint or 

elect from its own members a National 

Assembly Council which would in 

effect be the present Cabinet you 

have.” 

This policy was never implemented 
and we suppose it was one of the areas of 
conflict between the two factions. 

We unambiguously oppose any inter- 
ference from the USA, Venezuela, France 
and Britain in Grenada. 

We oppose any intervention from 
hostile neighbouring Caribbean states. 

We oppose any internal interference 
from the Soviet and Cuban advisers 
presently in Grenada. 


WE ADOPT THE FOLLOWING 
SLOGANS: 


Bernard The Butcher Must Go 


Phyllis The Hyena Must Go 


Forward With The Grenadian Revolution 


No US Attack On Grenada! 
Stop British And US Attack On Grenada! 


Black People In Britain Must Defend 
Grenada! 


Forward With Workers And Peasants 
Power In The Caribbean 


AN ATTEMPT TO SAVE BISHOP’S 
LIFE 


The following telegrams were sent off to 
Bernard Coard and the Political Bureau 
as we sought to ensure the physical safety 
of Maurice Bishop. 


We, of New Beacon Books, are concerned 
at the reports of the arrest and detention 
of Maurice Bishop, Prime Minister of the 
Peoples Revolutionary Government of 
Grenada. We request public guarantees 
that he will not suffer any physical 
harm and that he be allowed contact with 
friendly and independent contacts to 
verify his safety. 

Sarah White 16.10.83. 


We protested the murderous brutality 
by Gairy Government prior to the seizure 
of power by the NJM. Today appalled 
current news. Demand Maurice Bishop 
reinstated. No more Bishop’s blood to be 
shed. Release him and others now. 

Jessica Huntley 16.10.83. 


Don’t harm Maurice Bishop. Free Bishop 
and reinstate him. Workers and peasants 
must decide. 

Black Parents Movement, UK 16.10.83 


An issue of importance not only to 
Grenada but the whole of the Caribbean 
must be solved through the mass of the 
population, unions and the Party. 

I welcome all the proposals of the Oil- 
fields Workers’ Trade Union. Primarily 
is the safety of Bishop, for himself and 
for the respect of the people of Grenada 
and the general public. 

CLR James 17.10.83 


Please ensure physical safety of Maurice 
Bishop. Increasing alarm about his arrest 
and detention developing here in the UK. 
Race Today Collective 17.10.83 


Concerned for physical safety of Maurice 
Bishop. Verify that no harm will come to 
him. Vital that he be given independent 
contact with his friends and supporters. 
Darcus Howe, Editor Race Today 17.10.83 


Eyes of Britain on you. Guarantee 
safety and dignity of Maurice Bishop. 
Yours for revolutionary civilisation. 
Farrukh Dhondy 19.10.83 


Shocked to hear about the detention of 
Maurice Bishop popular leader of the 
NJM. I implore you to use your power to 
guarantee his physical safety and freedom. 
LK Johnson, Poet/recording artist 17.10.83 


On receipt of our telegrams requiring 
Coard to ensure Bishop’s safety an OREL 
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member went on the radio and condem- 
ned us as opportunists who never suppor- 
ted the revolution in the first place. That 
was not true and the proof rests in two 
messages sent to us by Coard and Bishop 
in March 1979. 


The following are messages sent to the 
rally held by the Alliance on March 25, 
1979, at the Keskidee Centre, from Prime 
Minister, Maurice Bishop and Bernard 
Coard, Minister of Finance, Trade, In- 
dustry and Planning. These were taken 
over the telephone by Jessica Huntley 
for the Alliance. 

From: Prime Minister Maurice Bishop, 
Peoples Revolutionary Government of 
Grenada (received March 24, 1979 at 
11.10pm, British time). 

On behalf of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Grenada, I wish to extend to 
the Black Parents Movement, Black 
Youth Movement, Race Today Collec- 
tive and Bradford Black Collective and all 
our brothers and sisters, warmest greet- 
ings. 

We appreciate the unstinting stand of 
the Alliance from the outset of our 
revolution. 

Many collaborators have been arrested. 
There is a curfew in force. The army of 
the Revolution remains vigilant and on 
guard against all attempts at overthrow- 
ing the new Government. 

Mass rallies are being held both in 
Grenada and other West Indian islands 
and we have been receiving messages of 
solidarity from all over the world includ- 
ing many West Indian islands. 

We have been receiving support from 
the strongholds of Gairyism among the 
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Picket organised by the Alliance held outside the Trinidad & Tobago High Commission on March 23, 1979. 
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agricultural workers. 

Tomorrow, Sunday, we will announce 
the composition of the new government, 
which will comprise 23 persons and seven 
ministers. 

The Revolutionary Government will 
rule by proclamation until such time as 
the Constituent Assembly is held. 

Other measures of an economic nature 
will also be announced tomorrow, Sun- 
day. 

These measures will help to demon- 
strate that our revolution is irreversible. 
Any attempt made to overthrow the new 
Revolutionary Government will be re- 
buffed. 

There is urgent need to change the 
economy so that the people who fight for 
the revolution will become the main 
beneficiaries. 

Long live the people of Grenada. Long 
live the Revolutionary Government of 
Grenada. 


From: Bernard Coard, Minister of Trade, 
Industry and Planning. 

People’s Revolutionary Government of 
Grenada (received March 24, 1979 at 
11.10pm, British time). 

Greetings to the working people of 
Britain and in particular the oppressed 
racial minorities — the black people of 
Britain — from the New Jewel Move- 
ment and the Peoples Revolutionary 
Government. 

We wish to thank you for your strong 
statements of solidarity with the Revolu- 
tionary Government of Grenada. 

The people of Grenada see themselves 
as part of the Caribbean nation and 


other countries as fellow members of the 
Caribbean nation. 

In this our moment of desperate need 
as a country plundered and ravaged by 
Gairy over the last 28 years, we strongly 
appeal to West Indians and working peo- 
ple as a whole in Britain and other coun- 
tries abroad to assist the Grenadian revo- 
lution in whatever way and to whatever 
extent possible. 

In Grenada today there are no medi- 
cines, there are hardly any sheets and 
pillowcases in the hospitals. School 
buildings are in an indescribable con- 
dition. Roads, water, electricity and other 
services are in desperate need of repair; 
and the general financial state of the 
country is desperate after 28 years of 
Gairyism. 

For all these reasons and more, we 
urgently appeal to you to provide us with 
material solidarity as we seek to recon- 
struct and build a new just and democra- 
tic society for the masses of Grenada. 

All power to the working people of 
Britain and One Love. 


Once Gairy was overthrown in March 
1979, we organised a picket of the Trini- 
dad & Tobago High Commission in Lon- 
don demanding that they recognise the 
Peoples Revolutionary Government of 
Grenada. We handed in a statement to 
the High Commissioner’s representative. 
We also called a public meeting at the 
Keskidee Centre, North London and 
passed a resolution. 


We reprint both the resolutions and 
the letter which we handed in at the High 
Commission. 
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Official recognition still has to come 
from the governments of the smaller 
island states and from Trinidad & To- 
bago, the only major Caribbean coun- 
try which has not yet granted official 
recognition and which is also Grenada’s 
close and most powerful neighbour. 

What accounts for the hostility or in- 
difference of the government of Trinidad 
& Tobago? 

As people from the Caribbean and as 
black people in Britain, we demand that 
the government of Trinidad & Tobago 
grant diplomatic recognition to the 
People’s Revolutionary Government of 
Grenada, headed by Prime Minister 
Maurice Bishop, without any conditions 
whatsoever. 


Yours sincerely, 

John La Rose, 

For The Alliance 

and Grenada Overseas Association 


We, the members of the Alliance of the 
Black Parents Movement, Black Youth 
Movement, Race Today Collective and 
the Bradford Black Collective together 
with the Grenada Overseas Association 
(Manchester) and others attending the 
rally on March 25, 1979 at the Keskidee 
Centre, North London, express our pro- 
found and complete support for the 
People’s Revolutionary Government and 
the New Jewel Movement. Forward to 
the Constituent Assembly, Forward to 
Workers and Peasants Power, Long 
Live the Revolutionary Government of 
Grenada. 

Passed Unanimously, 

Sunday March 25, 1979. 


The 


American 
Invasion 


No amount of international publicity 
from the White House, orchestrated by 
President Reagan with the support of 
Dominica’s Prime Minister Eugenia Charles; 
— no amount of news management or 
suppression of information by the White 
House and the Pentagon during the invas- 
ion of Grenada will ever be able to hide 
the fact that on Tuesday 25 October 
1983 at least 5000 US marines under 
Admiral Joseph Metcalf invaded Grenada. 
No one can now doubt the main inten- 
tion of Reagan’s invasion of Grenada. It 


American troops enforcing martial law. 


was to wipe out all trace of what the re- 
volutionary seizure of power in Grenada 
on March 13 1979 by the New Jewel 
Movement led by Maurice Bishop meant 
for the people of Grenada and the whole 
of the Caribbean. 

One of the most absurd excuses for 
the invasion, made by such people as 
Reagan, Seaga, Eugenia Charles and Tom 
Adams, was that they were trying to 
‘restore democracy’. These same Carib- 
bean politicians had happily accepted, 
without any invasion, Gairy’s election 
rigging and murderous action against his 
opponents using the ‘mongoose gang’. 
The US government shed no tears when 
it helped Seaga and his Jamaica Labour 
Party to power in Jamaica despite the 
killing of nearly 2000 Jamaican people 
and the open use of gunmen during the 
1980 election campaign. 

The US invasion, backed by some Carib- 
bean states, is a violation of the treaty 
signed in 1981 establishing the Organisa- 
tion of Eastern Caribbean States, despite 
what Eugenia Charles said afterwards, 
from Reagan’s side, in the White House. 
The Treaty requires unanimity from all 
member states and Grenada, one of the 
member states, was not present when the 
decision to invade Grenada was taken. 

The Heads of Government of the entire 
Caribbean Community (CARICOM) com- 
prising the states of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Guyana, Belize, the Bahamas 
and the other smaller states, who were 
members of the Organisation of Eastern 
Caribbean States (OECS), such as Antigua, 
St. Kitts, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica 
and Montserrat, met in Trinidad on Satur- 


day and Sunday 22 and 23 October 1983. 
There they agreed to impose economic 
and political sanctions on the counter- 
revolutionary Revolutionary Military 
Council, led by Bernard Coard, which 
had taken power in Grenada. Some of the 
Caricom states rejected a plan to invade 
Grenada. These states were Trinidad & 
Tobago, Guyana, Belize and the Bahamas. 

People all over the world will note and 
remember that the Caribbean states of 
Jamaica under Prime Minister Edward 
Seaga, Barbados under Prime Minister 
Tom Adams, Dominica under Prime Min- 
ister Eugenia Charles, St. Lucia under 
Prime Minister John Compton, St. Vin- 
cent under Prime Minister Milton Cato 
and Antigua under Prime Minister Vere 
Bird, openly backed and joined in the US 
invasion of Grenada with their pathetic 
and insignificant military support. 

The US invasion had been planned 
since 1981 when ‘Operation Amber and 
the Amberdines’ was staged on the island 
of Vieques, which is part of Puerto Rico. 
The Peoples Revolutionary Government 
of Grenada issued, at the time, an 8 point 
statement quoted in the September 1981 
issue of Caribbean Contact, in which it 
said among other things: ° 

**5_ The reasons for the invasion of the 

islands code-named Amber and the 

Amberdines are similar to propaganda 

themes used consistently by the Reagan 

Administration against Grenada. These 

are: 

(a) to take power from the Amber 

Government which is described as 

“unfriendly”; 

(b) to station troops in the island until 
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an election is called; 

(c) to install a government favourable 

to Washington’s brand of democracy.” 

The People’s Revolutionary Govern- 
ment (PRG) of Grenada, led by Prime 
Minister Maurice Bishop, also ‘“‘con- 
cluded”, as quoted in the same September 
1981 issue of Caribbean Contact, “that 
these fictitious islands “Amber and the 
Amberdines” were Grenada and the 
Grenadines and that the military exer- 
cise was a ‘practice run for the invasion 
of Grenada by US troops.” In the same 
issue of Caribbean Contact Alexander 
Haig, who was then the US Secretary of 
State, revealed that Operation Amber 
was “designed to develop a quick reaction 
capability for a hypothetical hostage 
rescue mission”’. 

The US invasion plans were clearly 
awaiting an opportune moment. 

That moment came on October 12 
1983. On that day Bernard Coard’s 
regime took power in Grenada and arres- 
ted the popular leader of the revolution, 
Maurice Bishop. It had already disarmed 
the militia and sections of the People’s 
Revolutionary Army (PRA). And finally 
on Wednesday October 19 1983, the 
Bernard Coard regime confronted the 
revolutionary will of the Grenadian 
masses, who had triumphantly freed 
Bishop from house arrest and were about 
to establish institutions of popular 
control. 

Workers and school students had earlier 
staged strikes in support of the Bishop 
regime and on the 19 October 1983 came 
the General Strike and Insurrection. 

The Coard regime responded by execu- 
ting Maurice Bishop and several of his 
ministers. His special forces fired on the 
unarmed mass of Grenadian workers who 
were marching to put Bishop back in 
power. After this, Coard established the 
counter-revolutionary Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council with Hudson Austin and 
Leon Cornwall as the front men. They 
put the whole country under house arrest 
and curfew for four days up to Monday 
24 October 1983. 

Bernard Coard and the counter-revolu- 
tionary Military Council not only paved 
the way for the US invasion on Tuesday 
October 25 1983 but also allowed the 
Americans to pose as saviours of the 
Grenadian people. Indeed the fact has to 
be faced, by supporters of the Grena- 
dian revolution, that, for very large 
numbers of Grenadians, the American 
invasion did come as a relief after the 
trauma and repression they had suffered 
over the preceding forthnight. 

The Americans, by their actions in 
Grenada, were also threatening the for- 
ward march to power of the workers and 
peasants movements in the whole of the 
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Caribbean, Central America and the 
South American region. If any country 
did not fall in line with US interests it 
would be attacked and smashed by mas- 
sive military might. 

Sir Paul Scoon, whether or not he 
represented HM the Queen as Governor 
General at the time, cannot confer leg- 
itimacy on any administration in Grenada 
behind the bullets of a US invasion. 

The only legitimacy in Grenada comes 
from the mass struggle to end the brutal 
and corrupt regime of Eric Gairy, led at 
the time by Maurice Bishop and the New 
Jewel Movement. This struggle had the 
support and approval of the Grenadian 
masses and finally led to the popular 
revolutionary seizure of power on March 
131979, 

This process was interrupted, for a 
week, by the Bernard Coard palace coup 
lasting from October 12 till October 19; 
and after October 19 till Monday Octob- 
er 24 1983. 

Then, on October 19 1983, the mass 
of Grenadians reasserted their revolu- 
tionary will and were gunned down. It 
is this involvement and approval of the 
Grenadian masses which gives any political 
process in Grenada its legitimacy. Nothing 
and nobody else does. 

The new puppet administration, under 
Scoon — Alister McIntyre seems to have 
jumped ship — is part of a Caribbean tech- 
nocracy which has been on the move 
since the late 1950s. Some of its members 
come out of the ‘New World’ intellectual 
movement founded by Lloyd Best, now 
of the Tapia House Movernent in Trini- 
dad & Tobago. This technocracy, working 
with various Caribbean administrations, 
has not been able to solve the problems 
of people in Trinidad & Tobago under 
Eric Williams nor in Jamaica under 
Michael Manley, and it will not be able to 
do so now in Grenada either. 

We in the Alliance of the Black Parents 
Movement (BPM), the Black Youth Move- 
ment (BYM), and Race Today Collective 
(RTC), condemn the United States in- 
vasion of Grenada backed by some Carib- 
bean states, led by Edward Seaga, Tom 
Adams and Eugenia Charles. 

We condemn the recolonisation of 
Grenada by the United States under 
Reagan. 

We in the Alliance oppose the humilia- 
tion of Bernard Coard and Phyllis Coard 
and others by the US invaders, as seen on 
television screens and newspapers, and 
their current imprisonment in Grenada 
under the US invaders with their Carib- 
bean collaborators. 

Neither the US invaders nor their 
Caribbean stooges have any right to hold 
in prison or try Bernard Coard, Phyllis 
Coard, Hudson Austin and Leon Corn- 


wall at this time and we demand their 
release. 

It is only the Grenadian people who 
have the right and it will be for them to 
deal with the Coards, Austin, Cornwall 
and others at the appropriate moment. 

The US invasion of Grenada brought 
relief to many Grenadians who could 
only see the road of more and more 
barbarism under the pro-Soviet regime of 
Bernard Coard. It also filled with un- 
certainty the lives of many others who 
were dedicated to building a better 


society in Grenada. : 

We condemn the 10ft by 10ft box 
prison cages at Point Salines airport, 
which are a grim reminder of the pris- 
oner’s cages in Vietnam and the brutal 
and ruthless exercise of US power against 
those whom they regard as their enemies. 

The US invasion has been condemned 
by the Caribbean Conference of Churches 
(though it retracted part of the condemna- 
tion when the Grenada Council of Church- 
es supported the invasion), political and 
trade union organisations in the Carib- 
bean, by Fidel Castro and the Cuban 
regime in a funeral oration in Havana on 
November 14 1983, by African states at 
the November 1983 Commonwealth 
Conference in Delhi, by organisations, 
individuals and states around the world. 
Demonstrations and pickets outside US 
embassies have spoken loudly for the 
condemnatuion of the US invasion. 

The political climate in the Carib- 
bean has undergone a dramatic change. In 
the struggle to establish workers and 
peasants power it can now be seen clearly 
that we are not only up against Tom 
Adams, Edward Seaga, Eugenia Charles, 
John Compton, Milton Cato, but we are 
up against the gunboat diplomacy of the 
United States. 

Any victory, like Grenada, is not 
consolidated unless the revolutionary 
process is guarded by workers and peasant 
power against internal as well as external 
enemies. 

The Grenadian masses spoke last on 
October 19 1983. They will speak again 
when the moment arises. 

We support the Revolutionary Seizure 
of Power on March 13 1979 and we sup- 
port the General Strike and Insurrection 
of October 19 1983. 

Forward with the 

olution. 

Forward with Workers and Peasants 

Power in the Caribbean. 


Grenadian Re- 


Issued by: The Alliance of the BPM, 
BYM and RTC, 

c/o 76 Stroud Green Road, London 
N4 3EN. England 01-737 2268, 01-272- 
4889 and 01-579-4920. 


CLASSIFIED 


DIOCESE 


OF 
SOUTHWARK 


Southwark Diocese Race Relations Com- 
mission requires a Director to lead a Staff- 
team in the preparation and implementa- 
tion of policies for combatting racism 
and building up a multi-racial participatory 
Church and Society. 


Salary: c.£11,500 (on appropriate Social 
Workers’ Scale). 

Final date for applications: 24th Decem- 
ber 1983. Application forms obtainable 
from Archdeacon Wood, One-A Dog 
Kennel Hill, London, SE22. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
BRADFORD 


Diploma/M.A. In Women’s Studies 
(Applied). 

Applications are invited for this part- 
time and full-time course of study. 
Applications are encouraged from a wide 
variety of higher education and employ- 
ment backgrounds. The course combines 
a range of theoretical and practical 
studies and projects relating to women, 
feminism and society. 

Options provide an opportunity to pursue 
individual interests in the areas of race 
and community, class, third world 
development, gender and biology, politics, 
cultural studies, language and welfare 
state services and community programmes 
in education, health, social work and 
equal opportunities. The part-time pro- 
gramme requires students to attend the 
University on one day per week for two 
years; full-time students complete in one 


| year. 
_ |For further details, write to the Admis- 
- |sions Tutor, Women’s Studies, Post- 


graduate School of Applied Social Studies, 
University of Bradford, West Yorkshire, 
BD7 1DP. 


IN 
RACE TODAY 
RING 
BELA 
ON 
01-737 2268 


ADVERTISE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
| THIRD WORLD 


PUBLICATIONS 


Seek full-time worker to join cooperative 
distributing books from and about the 


Third World. Familiarity with booktrade/ ! 


accounts an advantage. Salary £4500 
Apply with full details and experience to: 
Third World Publication, 151 Stratford 
Road, Birmingham B11 1RD. 


RE 


TUDIOS 


DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION 
IBM TYPESETTING 


RT Studios, 165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU 
Tel: 01-737 2268 


-. ar OS 


& 
THE MAESTRO STEEL n SHOW BAND 
TICKETS £2.20 7.30 - 29th Dec ‘83. 52/54 KENNINGTON OVAL SE11 


gt hoy 


POETRY Cee 
<music > NITE ae 


JOHN AGARD, a eRe BLOOM, MARSHA 
PRESCOD & MICHAEL RICHARDSON. 
MUSIC FROM MANO RUSSELL HERMAN 


THIRD WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT 
CO-OP 


Co-op providing machinery and expertise 
to developing countries requires project 
co-ordinators, development/funding 
workers, book-keeper/administrator. 
Further details: TWDC B1 Metropolitan 
Wharf, Wapping Wall, London E1. 
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DO YOU SUBSCRIBE TO RACE TODAY? © 


Its consistent coverage of struggles waged by Asians 
and West Indians in Britain has no equal. 
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For the last decade Race Today has raised/discussed/ 
analysed the fundamental issues faced by blacks in 
Britain and in their countries of origin. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Back ie are still available 


BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER pay £20.00 or more for your 
annual subscription instead of the normal rate. You will not only receive 
Race Today but also RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual subscription: 

Britain £6.00 Abroad £7.00 

Institutions £15.00 Abroad £18.00 

Please make me a fighting subscriber/subscriber to Race Today. 


Lencloseaan sae eee ee Cheque/p.o. 
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~. Send to Race Today, 165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU. / “so 


